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Trial by Patience 


OR the first time since the autumn of 1946, the Council of Foreign 
Ministers has brought one of its sessions to a seemly end. Nobody 
walked out. No wave of vituperation flooded the press. An agreed com- 
muniqué could be issued, and before the Ministers dispersed they decided 
upon a procedure to reconvene their Council later in the year. All this 
is in such marked contrast to the end of previous meetings that it does 
much to mask the uncertainty evident in the actual terms of the com- 
muniqué. In fact, the Foreign Ministers have not done much more 
than agree that they would like in principle to agree. Perhaps this marks 
some advance ; but what precisely it means in its concrete application 
to Germany and Austria has still to be worked out. 


The German problem is, in the main, handed back to the occupation 
authorities in Germany. True, the Russians have made further consulta- 
tions between the four Governors possible by agreeing not to reimpose 
the blockade, but this preliminary is all that is decided. The task is 
now laid upon the High Commissioners in Germany of working out a 
modus vivendi which accepts the division both of the country and of 
Bertin, but seeks to mitigate its economic consequences. The scope of the 
proposed conversations will be the expansion of trade and the develop- 
ment of economic and financial relations between the zones, the easing 
of the movement of persons, goods and information across the zonal fron- 
tiers and the consideration of matters of common interest to all four 
sectors of Berlin. The occupying authorities may call also on German 
individuals and German organisations to assist them in their discussions. 


Clearly, this programme depends upon the willingness of the Soviet 
Union and of the three western partners to tackle the concrete obstacles 
to disagreement. In Berlin itself the blockade is still in being because 
the railwaymen in the western sector are still on strike. The immediate 
test of the Paris agreements will be the readiness of the Russians in 
Berlin genuinely to reassure the German railway workers in the matter of 
victimisation and to recognise their union. 


Closer economic relations between the zones depend upon the fixing 
of a realistic exchange rate—the value of the Soviet mark has fallen 
once more—upon finding goods in the eastern zone sufficient to warrant 
an increase in western exports and incidentally upon the willingness 
of western Germans officially to recognise the credentials of the Germans 
who represent the Soviet zone. The truth is that the eastern zone, as 
such, which no longer includes the bread basket of Pomerania and East 


Prussia or the industrial centres of Silesia, is not a particularly fruitful 
trading partner. If the four powers seek a genuine increase in commerce, 
they would be well advised to attempt wider negotiations to include the 


Soviet Union and the satellite countries grouped in the “‘ Comecon,” 
On the face of it, the agreements on Austria appear more precise. Some 


of the old stumbling blocks to an agreed treaty have been removed. The. 


Soviet Union has withdrawn its support for Jugoslav claims to pe 
territory and reparations, and Austria’s 1938 frontiers can — 
accepted as final. The concessions made to Russia’s own claims ae, ho 
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‘ever, considerable. In return for abandoning its demand for all 
German assets in Austria, the Soviet Union will receive $150 
million in convertible currency payable over six years, a right to 
60 per cent of the oil extracted and 60 per cent of the oil pro- 
specting rights in Eastern Austria, and all the assets held by the 
Danube Shipping Company in Bulgaria, Rumania, Hungary and 
Eastern Austria. These apparently precise definitions, however, 
include a number of undecided points. Neither the scale of oil 
extraction at present nor the areas concerned have yet been deter- 
mined. The Russian promise to relinquish to Austria all other 
German assets and war booty involves agreement on the defini- 
tion of war booty. The procedure to be followed should Austria 
and the Soviet Union disagree in their interpretation of the treaty 
is also unsettled. And Mr Vyshinsky almost cancelled the agreed 
communiqué by calling his colleagues back after they had con- 
cluded their last meeting to ask for the inclusion in the commu- 
niqué of a statement that interest and profits from Soviet under- 
takings in Austria should be payble in convertible currency. As 
it is, all these difficult undecided points are referred to the 
Foreign Ministers’ deputies with the instruction that they must 
produce an agreed draft by September Ist. 

With so much undecided, with so many points referred 
back to negotiators who will meet with infinitely less authority, 
is it right to hail the outcome of the Paris Conference as a 
détente, or argue that it in any way represents a new stage in 
the relations between the great Powers ? Its importance should 
certainly not be exaggerated, but one thing at least it seems to 
represent—Russian acceptance of the present line of division in 


- Europe and Russian abandonment of the attempt to harry the 


western Powers out of their exposed position in Berlin. For 
the time being, at least, the cold war in Europe has ceased to 
be a war of movement. Both sides have taken to the trenches 
and the trial between them which. in the strenuous days of the 
airlift, was a genuine trial of strength, may now become an even 
more testing trial—a trial of nerves and staying power. As 
General Bedell Smith has reminded the American people, 

the Soviet tactic will be to attempt to wear us down... to 

keep probing for weak spots they can exploit. I am convinced 

that the Russians believe they are playing a game of patience in 
which they can outlast us. 

This, then, may well be the nature of the new phase which 
has opened at Paris—the change from the cold war of move- 
ment to the cold war of position. No evidence suggests that 
the Russians’ hostility to the West is any less, but they no 
longer believe the western position can be destroyed by frontal 
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attack. They are ready to play a waiting game. Both Sides are 


thus in the same position. The western Powers have never 


envisaged the use of force, although Russian provocations in 
Berlin compelled them to consider it. But if force is excluded ' 
patience is the only weapon. The fateful question for Europe 


is now which side will wield the weapon to greater effect. 


The western Powers can hope that the inevitable history of 


dictatorship will run its course in Russia as it has elsewhere 


No dictatorship has yet completely solved the problem of succes. | 


sion, and in Russia in particular periods of aggressive expansion 
have been followed by retreat. 


genous Communism and remote control from Moscow may also 
in time serve to weaken the Russian hold. There are thus cracks 
in the Soviet monolith. They are the West’s best hope. 


But it would be unwise to underestimate the weaknesses 
among the western countries. In the first place, their political 


and military strength depends upon a coalition largely brought 


together by common fear. If the pressure is removed, the alli- | 


ance stands in danger of springing apart. In the economic field 
the western Powers have yet to prove that they can overcome 
the deep disequilibrium between the United States economy 
and the rest of the world. Nor have they yet proved that they 
can master their old enemy, the onslaught of depression. The 
men in the Kremlin have watched for four years for the coming 
of the American recession, believing that declining markets, 
unsaleable surpluses and mounting unemployment wou!d do 
their work for them. The West has yet to prove them wrong. 


But perhaps the greatest challenge offered by the war of 
position and the waiting game is the instinctive impatience of 
free public opinion. The electorate in a democratic community 
is not psychologically prepared for the lengthy commitments of 
true statesmanship. It can, spurred by evident danger, climb 
the hill, but it detests the long exposure of staying indefinitely, 
motionless, in the cold winds on top. American opinion, in 
particular, with its secular tradition of isolated security, does 
not yet see that statesmanship, defence, alliances and strategy 
may all, like genius itself, consist in a “long patience.” The 
western world now needs more than anything else the staying 
power which abides by decisions taken and follows through to 
the end the policies upon which it has embarked. It may even 
be that the Paris conference has brought to an end the easiest 
stage in the western Powers’ postwar diplomacy. The real 
testing time lies ahead. 


The British Family 


HE report of the Royal Commission on Population deserves 

to rank as one of the great state papers of this generation. 
This does not mean that it says anything very new or startling ; 
on the contrary, its main principles have been widely discussed 
and accepted for ten years or more. But more, and more con- 
vincing, evidence in support of these principles has been col- 
lected than ever before, and they are set out with such objec- 
tivity, with such lucidity and with such human understanding 
that they must carry conviction to all. The report closes a 
chapter rather than opens one ; but it closes it with authority. 


The Facts of Population 


The terms of reference of the Commission divided their task 
\into three fairly clearly defined parts. They were required to 
ascertain the facts about the population of Great Britain ; to 
,determine where the public interest in the matter lies ; and 
0 make recommendations for a population policy. The report 
follows this three-fold division. Part One accordingly starts with 
a rehearsal of the familiar facts about the trend of British popu- 





lation in the past hundred years. The Commission finds no 
evidence of any fall in the inherent reproductive capacity of the 
British people ; the family of the Victorian era, which averaged 
between 5} and 6 children, would still be possible today if 
the parents wished to have it. That the average family has fallen 
to 2.2 children is due—overwhelmingly if not entirely—to the 
spread of conscious and deliberate family limitation. Not only 
are the means of limitation more widely available—they always 
existed in some degree—but social progress sets up any number 
of pressures leading parents to want smaller families. 

The discouragement of parenthood is not due to improved 
standards, but to the fact that, in the enjoyment of them, the 
parent, compared with the unencumbered person, has been 
increasingly handicapped. 

All this is well known. More immediate interest attaches to 
the Commission’s interpretation of the recent sharp rise 10 the 
birthrate and to the lessons they draw from it for the future. | On 
the whole, they are not greatly impressed by the boom in ae 
in the later war and earlier post-war years. The chief cause 0 
it was the increase in the number of marriages which, being 


The stresses in the Soviet. _ 
dominated half of Europe created by the conflict between indi- | 
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jue to a lower age of marriage, can hardly be repeated ; these 
iages have been “ borrowed” from the future, when there 
gill be correspondingly fewer. Earlier marriages mean earlier 
pirths ; but they do not necessarily mean that the families of 
dese wartime marriages, when they are completed, will be any 
than in the previous decade. In one or two passages, the 

t says that there is some evidence of a slight rise in the 

werage size of family, particularly among non-manual workers : 
put this evidence does not appear in the statistics, on which the 
Commission’s verdict is that 

the couples married in 1937-44 had had almost the same num- 

ber of children by the end of 1948 as the couples married in 

1927-34 had had by the end of 1938. 

In short, the population outlook is substantially the same as it 
was ten years ago, and the high birthrates of the war years have 
sot changed the picture. On the other hand, the Commission are 
impressed by the fact that there has been no fall. 

Coming after a 60-year decline in average family size, a 
cessation of the fall over a 10-year period would be a sufficiently 
striking event. When we allow for the disruption of normal 
family life by the war, however, it may be that something even 
more important has occurred, 
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For this reason, the Commission’s estimates of future popula- 

tion are considerably less alarmist than some that have gained 
currency. Population depends on four factors—on the propor- 
tion of the adult population who get married, on the average 
size of family they have, on the mortality of the community 
and on the net emigration from or immigration into the country. 
On all four the report casts a searching and most illuminating 
beam. The marriage rate can be predicted with some certainty; 
the mortality rate within comparatively narrow limits ; 
neither of these two is likely to affect the total population very 
much (though the mortality rate makes a big difference to the 
numbers of old people who can be expected at different dates in 
the future). For forecasting total numbers, it is migration and 
family size that count ; and of the two family size is incom- 
parably the more important. 

The Commission’s estimates are reproduced graphically at 
the foot of the page. They take the form of three alternative 
assumptions about the future trend of the size of family. The 
first is that it remains stable at the present rate of 2.2 children. 
This is below the rate needed for each generation to reproduce 
the one before, but it is not much below. The “ replacement 
level ” can be roughly fixed at 700,000 births a year, and with 





ESTIMATES OF FUTURE POPULATION 


millions of persons 55 


EFFECT OF 
IMMIGRATION 


The above charts are not reproduced from the Report of t 
exception of the last chart) from data in the Report. The first 


; ion of working age. 
total population and of the future ee a by Coase married in the period 1927-38; those marked (b) assume a 6 per 


those marked (c) assume a further fall of one-fifth. All these lines assume 
These assumptions are repeated for limes (a), (b) and (c) 
ly assume mortality constant at the rate of 1942-44 and falling. In the 
and lines (ae) and (aee) show the effect of net emigration of 50,000 
fourth chart shows the effect on lines (a) and (c)—taken from the first chart— 
a year respectively. The fifth chart, for which the Royal Commission 
might be, relatively to 1947, on the assumption u 

nnum compound ; (a) and (c) refer to the population estimates 


size of family is stabilised at the figure attai 
cent increase in the average size of family ; 


constant marriage rates, falling mortality and no net migration. 


in the second chart. ines (x) and (y) respective 
third chart, line (a) is reproduced from the first chart, 
100,000 a year respectively. Similarly the fourth | 

of net immigration of 50,000 (ai) and 100,000 (aii, cii) 
no responsibility, shows what future national income 
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family size stable at the present level, the number of births would 
still be nearly 600,000 a full century hence, when the total 
population will still be as high as 45} millions. The second set 
of estimates is based on the assumption that the size of family 
rises by 6 per cent—say to 2.33 children—and since this is 
“ Replacement Level ” it results in the population settling down 
at about §2 millions (with no net migration). The third set of 
estimates assumes that the average size of family falls by a 
further 1 per cent per annum for twenty years and then flattens 
out at a level one-fifth lower than the present—that is, at about 
1.75. This assumption would bring the number of births down 
to not much more than 300,000 by the year 2047, by which ume 
the total population would be just under 30 millions and falling 
fast. 

The Commission are careful not to say that they regard any 
one of the assumptions as more probable than another. But 
they also show a certain tendency to build their subsequent 
estimates on the first assumption—that is, that the size of family 
will not fall any further. The more pessimistic estimate is 
hardly taken seriously in the rest of the report. If this tacit 
conclusion is correct, it is very encouraging. For example, 
an attempt has been made (by The Economist, not by the 
Royal Commission) in the last of the charts to work out 
what it might well mean in terms of the national income, 
and if it is really possible to look forward to a national 
income some four times higher than at present (at constant 
prices, of course), then a number of the economic problems of 
the country—the budgetary problem, for example—look con- 
siderably less formidable, at this long range, than has often been 
assumed. 

But the careful reader of this section of the report can hardly 
help wondering whether the Commission do not show a shade 
too much complacency. There is a tendency to reach conclusions 
in words which are more optimistic than the figures entirely 
justify. For example, the report makes it clear how much 
family size, in a regime of “planned parenthood,” depends 
upon the maintenance of economic prosperity and full employ- 
ment. But apart from the single laconic sentence that “ full 
employment may be difficult to maintain” there is no attempt 
10 estimate, or even to guess, what will happen to family size 
if the average conditions of the future are (as they almost 
certainly will be) those of less full employment than have 
prevailed in the past ten years. Again, the report estimates 
that at least 10 per cent, and possibly a higher proportion, of 
births are “ unwanted ” (by which they mean unintended) and 
that the spread of knowledge of contraceptive techniques will 
tend to eliminate these births ; but they rather wave aside the 
implications of this fact. Or yes again, after explaining the 
forces of “ social capillarity ” that tend to assimilate the size 
of family in the poorer social classes to that of the leaders of 
society, they do not draw what seems to the layman to be the 
obvious conclusion from their own figures showing that the 
average size of family of manual workers is still nearly half as 
large again as that of non-manual workers. The families of 
“ the best people ” may be tending to rise again ; but the totals 
will be dominated by what happens at the other end of the social 
scale. It would take some temerity to quarrel with the Com- 
mission on their reading of the facts. But perhaps it is per- 
missible to comment that they seem to have been imbued with 
a determination to be optimistic. 


The National Interest 


With this diagnosis of the probabilities, Part Two of the 
report discusses what size of population the British community 
should regard as desirable. Should public policy be directed 
towards a larger or a smaller population than is likely to result 
from present trends if left uninfluenced? The report first 
of all examines the contention of the neo-Malthusians that the 
British population is larger than can be supported because of 
a growing world wide shortage of food—but rejects it. 
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The danger that a shortage of foodsiuffs entering the world 


markets may continue indefinitely to the serious detriment of | 


countries whose populations have outstripped their own agricul- 
tural resources cannot, we think, be rated higher than a 
possibility which, owing to immediate difficulties that are not 
strictly relevant, may appear far more probable than it really js, 
Nor are the Commission prepared to accept the present 
difficulty of Britain’s balance of payments as a valid argument 


for a smaller population. Not that they underrate the diff. 


culties; but a smaller population would reduce exporting 
capacity as well as the need to import, and it would be a net 
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advantage only if the terms of trade would be less favourable 
to Britain with a larger volume of trade than with a smaller _ 


The question is one on which the course of events in the _ 


a ha 


next five or ten years may be expected to throw a much © 
clearer light. In the meantime, it would be premature to assume _ 


that the balance of payments problem will necessarily consti- 


tute a serious argument against a moderate increase in numbers. _ 
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Based on Tables xv and xxi of the Royal Commission’s Report ; 
for some of the earlier years the assumption has been made that 
the average age of marriage was 25. 





The Commission accordingly do not suppert any proposals for 
mass emigration from these islands. Indeed, their recommenda- 
tion that emigration should continue to be supported appears 
to arise much more from concern with the needs of the British 
Dominions than from fears about Britain. They recommend 
that such efforts as are possible should be made to offset the 
emigration of people of British stock by immigration from 
Europe. 

The Commission finds that the balance of argument runs 
against and not for a falling population. They believe that it 
would make the maintenance of full employment, and of enter- 
prise and adaptability in British industry more difficult. They 
are also impressed with Britain’s duty to play its part in main- 
taining the prestige and influence of western European civilisa- 
tion. After a very fair and balanced discussion of all the 
factors in a complex problem, the Commission 

have no hesitation in concluding that a replacement size of 
family is desirable in Great Britain at the present time. 


Population Policy 


Part Three of the report considers what the state can and 
should do to achieve this object. Two negative proposals, to 
begin with, are rejected outright. The Commission have no 
sympathy with any attempts to suppress the practice of contra- 
ception ; on the contrary, they wish the national health service 
to give instruction in it. 

There is no prospect that men and women, having acquired 
control over the numbers of children they will have, will aban- 
don it. Nor is it desirable that they should. The spread of 
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contraceptive knowledge represents a big extension of man’s 

control over his circumstances. As such it brings many prob- 

lems with it. But it has been one of the conditions of the 
t social advances that have been made since the 19th century. 

_,. Control by men and women over the numbers of their 

children is one of the first conditions of their own and the 

community's welfare. 
This is much the most flat-footed statement on the subject that 
has ever appeared in an official document, and there is no doubt 
that it will be widely welcomed. The other reactionary pro- 
that is rejected is that the emancipation of women should 
pe reversed. With this also the Commission have no sympathy. 
We take the view that it is in the long-run interests of the 
family that voluntary parenthood should become universal and 
that women should have the maximum freedom in the ordering 

of their lives. 

If these forms of seeking to compel an increase in the size of 
the family are ruled out, the only means that public policy can 
employ are those designed to make a larger size of family seem 
more desirable. Here it gets back to familiar ground and most of 
the proposals are along well-canvassed lines—larger family 
allowances, home helps, sitters-in, day nurseries, nursery schools, 
the development of health services bearing on fecundity and 
maternity and the re-shaping of housing policy to take account 
of the problems of the family. 

There is, however, one particular aspect of a positive popula- 
tion policy that is of great interest. This is whether any attempt 
should be made to give particular assistance to the professional 
classes, whose families are smaller than the average but should, 
oi any eugenic principle, be larger. The Commission recognise 
the problem, but they are rather inhibited in their recommenda- 
tions for dealing with it. They do not believe that public money 
can be spent (for example, on family allowances) on any other 
principle than that of equal assistance to parents of all classes 
and income levels—though this means, of course, that the 
assistance will be less effective where they want it to be most 
elective. They equally reject Mr Harrod’s proposals for a 
redistribution of income within each income-class from the 
childless to the large families—and yet they propose a system 
of progressive income tax allowances that would have pretty 
much the same effect. Mrs Jay, in a reservation to the 
teport, gets nearer to the centre of the problem in declaring 


Oppression in 


OLITICAL issues in South Africa have become dangerously 
narrowed and simplified. So long as Dr Malan and his 
colleagues of the Nationalist Cabinet showed some signs of 
moderation, there was still hope that the Union would not be 
irrevocably split along racial lines. Now the debate on the 
South African Citizenship Bill in Capetown last week and the 
Bill itself have provided conclusive links in the chain of evidence 
that the Nationalists intend to ride roughshod over the interests 
of every other group or party in the country. Step by step, 
beginning with the weakest, Dr Malan has attacked each of the 
four main racial groups opposing him—Bantu, Indians, 
Coloureds (the half-caste population in the Cape) and English- 
speaking Europeans. The assault on the first three groups was 
serious enough ; but the attack last week on the English immi- 
grants and, by implication, on the whole English-speaking sec- 
tion of the population, has taken South Africa back in one stride 
the days of Paul Kruger. 

The record of Dr Malan’s first year in office makes sorry 
teading by western standards. It 1s a mixture of opportunism 
and neglect on the one hand, and of the ruthless indulgence of 
tacial hatreds on the other. The economic health of the country 

been allowed to lapse by failure to take elementary precau- 
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that the essential thing for the professional classes is to find 
means of reducing the burden of educational costs that they now 
carry. But her remedy—that fee paying in schools should be 
abolished by law—would outrage the very classes that it is 
designed to assist, and in so doing might only make matters 
worse, 


x 


There are two concluding questions that must be asked about 
the Commission’s proposals. The first is whether the com- 
munity can afford them. It is no answer to point out that they 
would cost only a fraction of what is being, and will have to be, 
spent on old age—for nobody proposes to reduce this expendi- 
ture. There are two obscure pages in the report in which the 
Commission appear to be hinting that the cost of their proposals 
could be met several times over by cutting the food subsidies, 
and it is certainly true that on an objective assessment such a 
switch of expenditure would be a great social and economic gain, 
But this also does not at present appear to be practical politics, 
and until it is, population policy, for all that it should have a 
very high priority, is likely to suffer from being in fact the latest 
to join the queue. 


The other question is whether the proposals would work if 
they were applied. No one can know how far a consistent policy, 
of making parenthood less of a financial and personal sacrifice 
would result in larger families. One may hazard the guess, in 
agreement with the Commission, that purely material expedients 
will accomplish relatively iittle unless they are accompanied by 
such a change in the moral climate of society as would make 
the individual citizen more conscious both of the duty and of the 
dignity of parenthood. 

In achieving this, the first and most important step is to make 
the facts known and to expound all the complex considerations 
that bear upon them. Sir Hubert Henderson and his colleagues 
are to be congratulated on the outstanding contribution they 
have made to this. The next step—which some of them, with 
the expertise they have now acquired, would be well equipped 
to take—is to prepare a popular version of the report. For 
population policy, more fully than any other form of public 
policy, can proceed only as fast as it can carry conviction in the 
bosom of the individual family. 


South Africa 


tions ten months ago, while each of the major measures which 
the Government has introduced has had the single purpose of 
advancing towards the realisation of an authoritarian Afrikaans 
regime. 

The Reunited Nationalist Party, to give the party in power 
its full name, represents about three-quarters of the Afrikaans 
section of the population—that is, about one million people out 
of a total population, including all races, of nearly 11.5 million. 
It did not exist in its present form until 1940, when Dr Malan 
broke away from General Hertzog’s party, now led by Mr 
Havenga ; but it was conceived some two years earlier as the 
direct result of the extensive and impassioned celebrations of 
the centenary of the Great Trek in 1938. 

The present high tension in South Africa springs from the 
revivalist fervour of the meetings and demonstrations which 
persisted throughout that year. The early history of the Voor- 
trekkers was declaimed in every village and town. The famous 
leaders of the Trek, with their dour Old Testament characters, 
were held up as the only examples worth the attention of 
Afrikaans manhood, and the extreme racial consciousness of the 
Afrikaners, always just below the surface, broke through in a@ 
overwhelming urge for recognition. Inspired by. their political 
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and religious leaders, the majority of fhe Afrikaners decided 
then to renew their former struggles for superiority and inde- 
pendence. There were many internal squabbles about who 
should lead the new movement, but in the end Dr Malan and 
his followers formed themselves into a well-organised group 
and assumed the mantel of the Voortrekkers. Like their 
forebears, they regarded themselves as the chosen people and 
South Africa as the promised land. In the past ten years, there 
has been some moderation of their methods, but none in their 
ultimate goals. 

The aims of the Nationalists are two fold. They see 
“ Afrikanerdom ” as an isolated community whose identity is 
threatened with eventual extinction either by the British or by 
the Bantu and Asiatics. They acknowledge no past and no roots 
save in South Africa; the earlier ties with Holland have been 
forgotten and abandoned. Their first object, therefore, is to 
preserve their racial integrity at any cost. Secondly, they are 
moved by a sincere and genuine belief that they alone can save 
South Africa for European civilisation. They condemn the 
floundering attempts of other Europeans to find a modus vivendi 
with non-Europeans as appeasement, in the worst sense of 
the word, and as likely to lead to the gradual expulsion of the 
white population from Africa. They are convinced that their 
own policy of apartheid—or extreme discrimination against non- 
Europeans—is the only possible solution, and they feel thar if 
their fellow Europeans will not accept this solution willingly, 
then they must be made to do so—by force of law in the first 
place, but if that fails there is the Platteland Army. 

This struggle for survival and the fanatical belief in their 
mission in South Africa are the chief reasons for the totalitarian 
outlook of the Nationalists. For all their admiration of Hitler’s 
Germany, they are not Nazis after the German model. The 
ideas of genocide, of concentration camps, of terrorism, are 
entertained only by a mere handful of insignificant men. Dr. 
Malan is a constitutionalist in that he is most unlikely to resort 
to force to set up the sort of regime he is working for. His 
present majority in Parliament, small though it is, and reposing 
on a minority of the electorate, enables him to ensure constitu- 
tional authority for each restrictive measure which he initiates. 
For all that, it is certain that he will only continue to use the 
parliamentary system until it enables him to declare South 
Africa a republic, and to reduce the machinery of government 
to his ideal of a council of elders advising a president who is 
himself answerable only to God. 

The Nationalists have not found their self-imposed tasks diffi- 
cult. The division of South Africa into Europeans against The 
Rest has enabled them to enlist the support of a number of 
English-speaking South Africans—who might otherwise have 
opposed them—for their policy of discrimination against non- 
Europeans. Moreover, the sub-division of the main streams 
of white and black into an even more complicated pattern 
of racial rivalries has meant that opposition to the 
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Nationalist purpose has been weak and _ unco-ordinated, 

The result has been that each of the opposing groups has 
now lost at least something of the position it held. The policy of 
apartheid is already being put into practice against the Bantu: 
administrative measures have been taken to enforce earlier 
laws banning the Natives from being trained as artisans ; the 
Native Representative Council which represented Bantu interests 
has been abolished, and the seats of the three European members 
of Parliament who are the only representatives left to the Bantu 


have been threatened. The Indians have suffered from a similar 


device of enforcing earlier laws restricting their right to own 
property, and their clash with the Zulus in Natal earlier this 
year has made their position even more precarious. The aboli- 
tion of the Cape Franchise, which was created before the Union 
itself and which was one of the most cherished political rights 
in South Africa, has deprived the Coloureds of their small 
privileges. Finally, the South African Citizenship Bill of last 
week threatens to undermine the only group still capable of 
meeting the Nationalists on equal terms. 

Thus, in one year, Dr Malan has been able to win legal 
recognition for the principles of discrimination and suppression. 
It is, to a large extent, the natural consequence of the way in 
which the Union has developed in the brief forty years of its 
existence. The English section of the Europeans must accept 
some of the blame, as they are now experiencing some of the 
results, of allowing intolerance to reach its present pitch. 


* 


The effect of the Nationalist Party’s policies on the rest of 
Africa has so far been small. Dr Malan, however, has declared 
his hope that South Africa will lead the way in binding all the 
European colonies in Africa into a political, economic and defen- 
sive pact. He has said that the immediate dangers which beset 
the African continent are the spread of Communism and the 
expansion of the Asiatic minorities, and that Europeans in every 
part of Africa should combine together for their own protection. 

It would be idle to suppose that such remarks would strike 
no spark in the African colonies. The threat of Communism 
is a fact, and in Kenya at least there is an Indian minority 
problem comparable with that in South Africa. Moreover, 
European settlers in Southern Rhodesia and East Africa have 
shown not a little sympathy with Dr Malan’s policy of apartheid. 
South Africa is the strongest and, in spite of its present economic 
troubles, the wealthiest indigenous power in Africa ; it would be 
neither impossible nor impracticable for it to assume the role 
of protector of the white man. 

Indeed, under a united and tolerant government, South 
Africa could play a useful and important part in the develop- 
ment of Africa. But under Dr Malan and the Nationalist Party 
its participation would merely add fuel to the Communist fire. 
The present discontent of Africans would be increased beyond 
the control of local governments. It is, therefore, reasonable to 
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suppose that, if Dr Malan should ever make any official pro- 
ls for a pan-African alliance, the British Government at least 
will regard them with the utmost caution. 
Even if such proposals are not made and the question does 
not arise, what effect will the United Kingdom’s tolerance of 
events in South Africa have on British subjects in the African 
colonies ? Can Britain, in fact, afford to keep silent in face 
of a government whose avowed policy in Africa is oppression? 
The answer depends on the expectation of life of the present 
South African government. If the Nationalists have come to 
stay, if they succeed in setting up their own authoritarian regime, 


r this then clearly Britain stands to lose nothing if its political rela- 
al tionship with South Africa changes its character ; on the con- 
nion 
rights 
small 
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Mao Tse Makes the Running 

The leader of the Chinese Communists, Mao Tse-tung, has 
been quick to detect the cou.iflicting counsels reflected in British 
statements on the situation in Hongkong and in China generally, 


legal 
sion. 


ay in The result is a first general definition of his foreign policy, in 
of its terms which suggest that it is the western powers and not the 
[cept Chinese Communists who seek recognition. He is willing to 
F the establish diplomatic relations with any foreign country on the 


basis of equality and mutual benefit, and of mutual respect of 
sovereignty and territorial integrity, provided that the foreign country 
is willing to sever its relations with the Chinese reactionaries, that 
it will not give further assistance to them, and that it will adopt a 
truly, and not falsely friendly attitude to the peoples of China. 
There is irony not only in this definition of the terms on which 
the Chinese Communists would allow themselves to be recognised 
as the rulers of China, but also in the circumstances in which the 
statement was made. Mao Tse-tung was addressing the first 
session of the preparatory committee of the People’s Political 
Conference, whose task is to prepare a political assembly which 
will eventually—perhaps in the autumn or early winter—produce 
acoalition government. In other words, there is still no govern- 
ment to recognise in Communist China, a fact which is at 
least as important as the fact that the nationalist government of 
the south is split up between Canton, Chungking and Formosa. 

The statement is moderate as well as challenging ; indeed, it is 
well calculated to encourage those British circles that believe the 
“old China hands” can appease the Communists as successfully 
as they have dealt with war lords and revolutions in the past. 
It may too have been inspired by the wish to see the British— 
who share the Communist anxiety to have trade continue— 
restrain the Nationalists in Formosa from attempting a blockade 
of the principal ports with what is left of their navy. The wanton 
attacks this week by Nationalist aircraft on the British ship 
Anchises has already shown how shrewdly Mao Tse-tung judges 
the possibilities and how vulnerable sea-going trade is to Chiang’s 
broadcast threat of blockade due to come into force this week-end. 

On present evidence, some of which is surveyed this week in 
an article from a special correspondent (p. 1189), it looks as if 
the Chinese Communists will have no more difficulty than their 
European comrades in expressing through one channel their 
desire to enjoy the commercial and technical assistance of western 
countries, while displaying through another channel frank hos- 
tility to them in political and diplomatic matters. Information 
from Tientsin and Shanghai illustrates both their dependence 
and their jingoism. So far, there is no evidence to show that 
the appeasement of the Communists desired by some circles in 
Hongkong would pay better than a firm and watchful attitude 
by the British Government. Nevertheless, the British Consul- 
Genera! in Shanghai—who has surely not already forgotten the 
Amethyst incident—has praised in public “ the restraint, modera- 
tion and realism” of the Communist authorities there. This 1s 
Perhaps best described as a work of supererogation. 


* * * 


Independent Austria ? 


The first reaction of Austrians to the results of the Paris 
<Onference has, of course, been cheerful. The biggest stumbling 

in the way of the four Foreign Ministers has been removed 
—the Jugoslav territorial claim—and Vienna sees an outside 
chance of the occupation ending sometime in 1950. The prospect 
of the Red Army withdrawing eastward is of intense interest to 
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trary, it would gain enormously in prestige in the rest of Africa 
and in the East if, in such circumstances, it were to make the 
first move towards a different relationship. 

The parliamentary system of government, however, has not 
yet been abolished in South Africa. The Nationalist Party is no 
more permanently in power than any other political party would 
be. It would be foolish for the British Government to take 
action which might precipitate the development of an authori- 
tarian republic, when such a development is by no means inevi- 
table. It might, nevertheless, be as well for public opinion in 
the United Kingdom to make it clear that it has had too recent 
an experience of the danger of tolerating oppression in Europe 
to make the same mistake in Africa. 


THE WEEK 


eastern Europe for reasons which a glance at the map will show. 
Tito should breathe more easily, Signor Togliatti in Italy perhaps 
less ferociously. But it is, of course, too early to count the 
chickens that might be hatched. It is true that the draft treaty 
on Austria provides for the withdrawal of all occupying troops 
three months after its ratification ; it is also true that the treaties 
with Rumania and Hungary provide for withdrawal of Soviet 
troops frem those courfries once there is no further need for 
lines of communication to Austria. But events have already 
shown how difficult it is for the western Governments to enforce 
observance of treaties with east European countries. 

In any case the Russians will retain positions of great influence 
in Austria—as will indeed the Americans. Their Administration 
of Soviet Property in Austria (USIVA) has a dominating position 
in industries which produced one-quarter of total exports in 1937 
and would produce a far higher percentage now. And the part 
they will play between now and 1980 in using their 60 per cent 
share of the Zistersdorf oil industry is left undefined. 


GERMANY, 
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It appears from the actual and likely state of Austrian foreign 
trade that the payment to the Soviet Government of $150 million 
and the transfer of profits from Soviet-owned enterprises, both in 
freely convertible currencies, will bring a fresh call on American 
pockets. In the first year of Marshal aid the Austrian foreign 
trade deficit was $217 million, and the estimate for the second year 
is the same. There is, of course, the possibility that the Austrians 
may find ways of doing what the Russians and Poles have done— 
namely, of charging dollars for key products. 

The risks for the future, when occupation ends, are quite clear 
and may well have been in Mr Vyshinski’s mind when the bargain- 
ing was on, If an independent Austrian economy cannot provide 
a reasonable standard of living, there will be opportunities among 
the industrial population for the Communists. Ds Gruber, the 
Foreign Minister, has admitted that “a democracy must take 
calculated risks,” but claims that an armed force of 58,000 men, 
including police, can avert any attempt at a repetition in Vienna of 
what happened in Prague. The four Powers will presumably 
guarantee Austria’s integrity, but it will no longer be covered by 
the Atlantic Pact once the occupation troops have gone. 


* * * 


Mr Thomas Finletter 


“Never before in history have the representatives 
Government been given the duty of reviewing in detail 
public the acts of another country in dealing with its ow# 
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That is someching which could have caused trouble between the 
best of friends.” Mr Thomas Finletter, the returning head of the 
ECA Mission to Britain, thus summed up the delicacy of the 
position which he undertook when, over a year ago, he came to 
London to help Britain through the first throes of the Marshall 
Jan. 

. In fact, as many in London have grateful cause to remember, 
the exact opposite has come about. The relations between the 
ECA Mission and the Government and between Mr Finletter 
and all those with whom officially or unofficially he came into 
contact could not have been bettered. With his customary 
modesty Mr Finletter, in his farewell speech, attributed this happy 
relationship to the “ British record of self-help and determina- 
tion.” But all who have followed Mr Finletter’s work in -this 
country know that the major part was played by his wisdom 
and friendship and by the understanding he unfailingly showed for 
Britain’s efforts and errors alike. In losing him, the country loses 
pot an administrator but a statesman and a friend. 


* * x 


New Parties and Old 


Parliament reassembled this week in leisurely manner, and re- 
flected very little of the increasing concern shown by members of 
the Government and some trade union leaders about the economic 
situation. Even on the first day’s debate on the committee stage 
of the Finance Bill, most MPs paid more attention to the con- 
certed campaign of the football pool promoters against the pro- 
posed increase in tax on pool betting than to the Bill itself. 

The leisurely good temper of this week’s proceedings was not 
disturbed by any prospect of disagreement between Labour back- 
benchers and the Government. Yet there are the makings of a 
clash between the Government’s now open recognition that costs 
must be reduced if exports ar2 to be maintained and the ordinary 
trade unionist’s desire for higher wages to meet the high cost of 
living. If this conflict of interests is reflected in disagreement 
berween Labour back benchers and the Government, there now 
exists an attractive force for opposition in the four Independent 
Labour MPs—Mr D. N. Pritt and the three members who have 
been expelled from the Labeur Party, Mr Zilliacus, Mr Solley, 
Mr Platts-Mills—who have formed themselves into a Labour 
Independent Group. They have announced that they will support 
the Government in general, but will oppose any departure from 
their interpretation of what should be true Socialist policy. This 
accords with what all three of the expelled members have always 
insisted upon, that they alone and not the other 390 members of the 
Labour Party in the Commons were adhering both to the party’s 
election programme and to the true faith. It is improbable that 
the group will attract any formal adherents from the 390. But 
as a coherent centre of opposition on the Labour benches it has 
some significance. 

Meanwhile the official Opposition has taken another step for- 
ward in its election campaign. The final report, published this 
week, of the Conservative Committee on Party Organisation, should 
remove any doubts which might have existed about who is to 
have the final say in shaping Tory policy for the forthcoming 
General Election. It leaves unchallenged the deminant position 
held in all party councils by the leader of the Party. Not merely 
does it underline Mr Churchill’s right, in this role, to nominate 
the chairman of the party organisation (the post is described as 
the leader’s “direct personal appointment”), but it is not over- 
enthusiastic about the Advisory Committee on Policy and 
Political Education, whose chairman is Mr Butler. It says that 
“a great deal of excellent work has undoubtedly been done” by 
this Committee, but adds: 

We do, however, regard it as vital that the powers of the 
committee should be defined and that the Party should have absolute 
confidence in it. 

These are hardly over-cordial words about the committee which 
was largely responsible for the industrial charter and which has 
done a great deal to try to fill the major gaps in Tory policy. 
Meanwhile Mr Churchill is to discard some of the veils from his 
conception of policy when he speaks at the Welverhampton 
Wanderers’ Football Ground on July 23rd. We are promised then 
a statement, or “re-statement” as the Conservative Party insists 
en calling it, of Tory policy. . 


cm * * 
Wisdom on the Left 


lk is rarely indeed that a trade union leader has the 
courage to relate “depressing and unpa'atable” facts about the 
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economic situation to a union meeting, but it is a distinction 
which Mr Jack Tanner, president of the Amalgamated Engineer- 
ing Union, achieved this week. Over the preceding week-end 
there had been a veritable chorus of warnings by members of 
the Government—a welcome sign that Sir Stafford Cripps’s lonely 
lead is at last being followed. Mr Douglas Jay, for instance 
warned the Institute of Municipal Accountants that unemploy- 
ment is most likely to arise from a shortage of dollars wherewith 
to purchase raw materials. Mr Harold Wilson called for a keen 
competitive spirit to push exports to the Canadian market, where 
he is convinced, a bright future awaits those whose price, quality 
and delivery dates are satisfactory. Mr Gaitskell reminded a 
demonstration of Yorkshire miners that a “ sectional approach” 
to the problem of raising living standards leads straight to inflation 
and chaos. Sir Hartley Shawcross told the factory workers of 
Coventry that the motor industry has priced itself out of the 
general export market, and urged them to “ have a go” at cutting 
costs. 

To all these pronouncements Mr Tanner’s address came as a 
fitting climax. It is difficult to decide which deserves more praise 
the sound sense of most of what he said or his courage in saying 
it. Too many trade union leaders seem utterly blind to any bur a 
sectional approach to economic affairs. Here was Mr Tanner 
roundly declaring that any decision taken by a union that was 
not in the national interest must ultimately react adversely on the 
union itself. Equally significant was his order of priorities. First 
of all must come a “vast increase in production”; it is only 
when this has been achieved, “when we have the goods and 
services,” that the emphasis shifts to money and the distribution 
of the national income. But production not only needs to be 
increased ; it must also be “ marketable.” “The key to all 
is increased production with reduced costs,” and part of the way 
to reduce costs is through the removal of restrictions and the 
fullest availability and use of mechanical aids. 

Mr Tanner had the courage to say all this—and a great deal 
more—to a union with a formidable Communist element in its 
structure. He had the courage, moreover, to say it at a con- 
ference that had before it numerous resolutions demanding 
more wages, Overtime premiums and holidays and less working 
hours. His attitude is in strong contrast to that of Mr Coppock, 
general secretary of the National Federation of Building Trades 
Operatives, who is starting a fresh campaign for a five-day, 4o- 
hour week in the building industry. Mr Coppock puts forward, 
in support of his claim, the fact that the American building 
industry has a 35-hour week. For Mr Tanner the American 
example was worth following because in America the unions 
first of all co-operate to increase production and then go out for 
their share of increased earnings. It does not, unfortunately, 
foliow that Mr Tanner’s good sense will be accepted by his union ; 
still less that his courage will spread to other union leaders. Many 
trade unionists sull act on convictions drummed into them by 
their leaders and advisers ten, twenty or thirty years 2g0 when the 
idea that prices or costs might matter was scorned as a reactionary 
fallacy. But it is of immense importance that one trade union 
leader should call for an adjustment in the unions’ attitude in the 
light of present circumstances, and should recognise that they 
have obligations to fulfil as well as demands to make. 


x x * 


Breathing Space on the Railways 


The decision of the National Union of Railwaymen not to 
insist on its offending circular about lodging turns, and the call- 
ing off last weekend of the Sunday strike, have afforded a 
breathing space in the railway crisis. Most of the credit for this 
must be given to Sir Robert Gould, the Ministry of Labour’s 
Chief Industrial Commissioner, whose patient efforts succeeded 
in breaking what appeared to be an impossible deadlock. As a 
result, negotiations between the Railway Executive and the various 
unions both on wages and lodging turns have been reopened. 

The fact that the first serious hurdle has been surmounted does 
not however, dispose of the main obstacle—which is the union’s 
insistence on the concession of its full claim for an additional 
Ios. a week. The union’s delegate conference last week, having 
by an extremely narrow margin agreed to drop the circular 
on lodging turns, then proceeded to adopt a much more belligerent 
attitude on wages and unanimously rejected the Railway 
Executive’s offer to raise the pay solely of the lower grades. In 
this attitude, the union appears to have the support of the Associa- 
ted Society of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen, which, though 
at variance with the NUR on lodging turns, is equally anxious 
that the “ differential ” between skilled and unskilled work should 
not be upset. 
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Overshadowing the talks, too, is the threat of London and 
Manchester railwaymen to adopt “work to rule” methods from 
4th, the date of the NUR’s annual conference, unless a satis- 
factory settlement is reached by that date. It is true that these 
we unofficial decisions, but they undoubtedly strengthen Mr 
Figgins’s hand in seeking to drive a hard bargain with the 
Executive, and introduce an uncomfortable measure of industrial 
blackmail into the negotiations. 

Altogether the industrial outlook for the summer is stormy, 
The Liverpool and Avonmouth dockers are now working normally. 
But the trouble has since spread to London, where the men have 
refused to unload two Canadian ships, despite appeals from Mr 
Arthur Deakin, secretary of the Transport and General Workers’ 
Union. This issue, unless it is speedily settled, may have serious 
consequences for the whole port. Wages and the cost of living 
ae undoubtedly an important contributory factor to the unrest, 
and it is not surprising that the TUC General Council should be 
pressing for a further interview with Sir Stafford Cripps and Mr 
Harold Wilson. 


* * a 


Schism in Prague 


For many months, the struggle between Church and State in 
Czechoslovakia has been gathering momentum. The Communists 
could not in the long run tolerate the influence exercised by the 
Church through the Catholic schools, and negotiations have 
dragged along in which the Archbishop of Prague, Dr Beran, has 
sought to defend the schools from “nationalisation” and the 
government has tried to impose it. Recently a complete deadlock 
was reached. 

A fortnight ago, however, two new moves on the part of the 
Communists brought the struggle to a head. The government set 
up its Own state-sponsored “Catholic Action.” This body, on 
whose lists are included the names of many entirely unwitting 
Catholic priests and laymen, instantly asked the government to 
reopen negotiations in order to solve differences between Church 
and State. At about the same time, the Catholic Gazette, which 
the government itself publishes in the hope of confusing Catholic 
opinion, announced that special teachers of “ social education” 
(a other words, Marxism) would be appointed to all theological 
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institutions. In order to silence the Church’s protest, the secretary 
of the genuine Catholic Action, Dr Mandl, was arrested and the 
Archbishop placed under house arrest. 

Last weekend, the Archbishop succeeded in preaching a sermon 
to denounce the bogus Catholic Action Committee at an evening 
service in a monastery on the outskirts of Prague. Next day, he 
attempted to preach in the Cathedral, but his sermon was inter- 
rupted by Communist rowdies and he abandoned the attempt. 
It is now probably only a question of days before he goes the way 
of Dr Mandl and Cardinal Mindszenty. He has already warned 
his flock not to believe any statement they may hear on the radio 
announcing that he has signed an agreement compromising the 
rights of the Church. 

The struggle in Czechoslovkia is simply part of the Communists’ 
general attempt to destroy all power and influence save their own, 
But their tactics in Czechoslovakia differ from those employed 
in Hungary or Poland, since their chief effort seems to be directed 
towards the creation of schism. They hope to create a body of 
Catholics loyal first to the State and ready to break their links 
with the Vatican (which has incidentally threatened excommuni- 
cation to all those who fall into the Communist trap by joining 
the bogus Catholic Action), The Communists are shrewd. There 
is in Czechoslovakia a certain tradition of separatism and 
“ national” Catholicism. After 1918, an attempt was made to 
build an autocephalous church, Catholic in doctrine but indepen- 
dent of Rome. It is to this tradition that the Communists, with 
their customary cynicism, are now seeking to appeal, 


* * x 


Bizonia Plans for Plenty 


Bizonal Germany plans to increase its production and exports 
greatly during the second Marshall year, 1949-50, but not to 
bring its deficit on foreign trade much below its present figure. 
The dollar deficit will, in fact, increase slightly. 

The bizonal plan as now submitted to the Organisation for 
Economic Co-operation in Paris assumes considerably increased 
imports, particularly of raw materials. Imports called for amount 
to $2.17 billion, compared with an estimated total during the first 
Marshall year, ending this month, of $1.85 billion, and actual 
imports during the calendar year 1948 of $1.4 billion. Exports 
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in 1949-50 have been put at $1.27 billion. This is a big increase 
against the planned total of $750 million (including invisibles) 
during the current Marshall year, and actual exports during the 
calendar year 1948 of $600 million. It may well be doubted 
whether this increase will be achieved. 

The overall deficit in the bizonal balance of payments would, 
according to this plan, be $900 million, to be covered by ERP, US 
War Department relief funds, and—as ‘ast year—by a small grant 
from Britain. In all, bizonal Germany would be paying for only 
58.5 per cent of its imports, compared with an estimated 40.5 per 
cent during the first Marshall year and an actual rate of 50 per 
cent for the first quarter of 1949. 

It may appear surprising to Germany’s ex-enemies in Paris that 
the plan submitted to OEEC is based on the assumption that the 
Gérman standard of living can, and should, rise in the coming 
twelve months to 92 per cent of the 1936 level. The figure has 
recently been stepped up from 86 per cent, and hides extreme 
variations in individual prosperity. Overall production during the 
same period will, it is estimated, reach 95 per cent of the 1936 
level. 

This increase in the standard of consumption will be achieved, 
it is estimated, with decreased imports of foodstuffs, both in actual 
figures and expressed as a percentage of total imports. During 
1949-50 agricultural products (amounting to $580 million) will 
account for only 27 per cent of total imports, compared with §2 per 
cent for the first Marshall year. Conversely, the percentage of 
raw materials imported has increased. 

Western Germany is thus reverting to its pre-war pattern of 
trade. The increase in imports of raw materials will be reflected 
in larger exports of the country’s traditional products, notably 
machinery. In 1948, exports of machinery, including electrical 
machinery and vehicles, amounted to only 8.§ per cent of total 
exports. In that year raw materials (coal and timber), though a 
decreasing proportion of the whole, still accounted for nearly 
§2 per cent of all exports, including invisible items. 

The unexpectedly good results that were obtained at the 
technical branch of the Hanover Fair in May indicated that the 
present exchange rate of the mark is not too high to hamper 
sales of German machinery and optical goods. It is in this field 
that any prospect of balancing Western German payments must 
lie. In the meantime, the Germans intend to live—except for 
their ruined houses—almost as well as they did before the war, 
largely at the expense of the United States. 


* * * 


Jews and Arabs Unreconciled 


On his return to the United States, after relinquishing his 
post as American representative on the Palestine Conciliation 
Commission, Mr Mark Ethridge said that in their negotiations 
at Lausanne, Arab and Jew were “ running down paralle) railway 
tracks, sometimes backing up and going forward but never meet- 
ing.” The lines upon which this interminable shunting has taken 
place are the familiar ones. For weeks discussions have turned on 
three points, and on each deadlock is more or less complete. 

Although there is some hesitation by Jordan—as Transjordania 
is now to be known—the Arabs are ready to accept the inter- 
nationalisation of Jerusalem. The Jews will go no further than 
guarantees for the Holy Places. The Arabs wish to fix frontiers 
before discussing other points in the settlement ; they would be 
ready now to consider the frontiers fixed in Uno’s partition plan 
of 1947. But the Jews have not been willing to make more than 
minor ratifications in the existing boundaries and will not con- 
sider the 1947 award, since it involves the return of Western 
Galilee to the Arabs. The third point is the most difficult and 
the most tragic. The Arabs press for the return to Palestine of 
al] Arab refugees living in areas ceded to them in the 1947 pro- 
posals. In return, they would be willing to settle the others. The 
Jews, however, will go no further than the offer to resettle a very 
limited number and to give technical assistance in settling the 
others in Arab states. 

One of the chief obstacles to any rapprochement between these 
irreconcilable proposals is the fear felt by both Arab and Jew 
that any concgssions will lead to trouble at home. The over- 
throw of the Syrian regime by Colonel Zaim has disturbed the 
Arab leaders. The Jews are in no better case, since the steady 
rise in the number of Jewish immigrants coupled with financial 
‘Stringency is straining tempers in Israel. The United States— 
%© the annoyance of Tel Aviv—has attempted to act as mediator, 
urging the Arabs to undertake resettlement for their own people 
and the Jews to display greater moderation and make some con- 
cessions both on the matter of refugees and frontiers. To both 
sides the United States has also outlined a plan for broad economic 
development im the Middle East—the so-called “McGhee Plan 
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for resettlement and development ”—in the hopes of inducing a 
more co-operative mood. 

The effect in Israel appears to have been the direct opposite. 
Stung by United States’ criticism of his Government’s intran- 
sigence, the Israeli Foreign Minister, Mr Moshe Sharett, told the 
Israeli Assembly that Israel would not accept any surrender of 
territory, nor consider the readmission of refugees, nor discuss 
the internationalisation of Jerusalem. With this he demolished 
the whole basis for the discussions in Lausanne. It is therefore 
not surprising that both sides have been rebuked by Mr Trygve 
Lie, and that some observers think it would be best to adjourn 
the conference for a while. 


® ® * 


Civil War Histories 


The publication this week of the first volume of “ History 
of the Second World War: United Kingdom Civil Series ” marks 
the opening stage in an enterprise that has no precedent. After 
the first war a number of excellent volumes dealing with its 
civil aspects were published under the auspices of the Carnegie 
Endowment, but the official records were confined to the military 
side (and are, incidentally, not yet complete). In the second 
war (this week’s publication can presumably be taken as officially 
conferring upon it the title of Second World War) it was decided 
as early as 1942 that the non-military side of the war should be 
surveyed by a team of professional historians, who should have 
access to the official records, and Professor W. K. Hancock of 
Oxford was appointed as editor of the series. The present 
volume,* in which Professor Hancock has had the collaboration 
of Mrs M. M. Gowing, is the first of four introductory synoptic 
volumes intended to cover the whole field. The other three are 
to be “British War Production,” by Professor M. M. Postan, 
and “ Problems of Social Policy,” by Mr R. M. Titmuss, and a 
Statistical Digest of the war prepared by the Central Statistical 
Office. These will lead up to thirty special studies (of which 
seventeen are announced on the dust cover of the present book) 
grouped in a “ General Series” and a “ War Production Series.” 

“ British War Economy ” will be reviewed in a subsequent issue 
of The Economist. It can be said at once, however, that if the 
other volumes come up to the standard that Professor Hancock 
and Mrs Gowing have set, they will make a great contribution 
both to the content and to the methods of history. 


* * & 


Revised Hospital Estimates 


The Minister of Health has evidently thought better of his 
decision to keep spending by the hospitals in the current financial 
year within a fixed limit. Boards of teaching hospitals and 
regional boards have now been asked to submit revised estimates, 
which, although the “ strictest economy ” must be observed, need 
not be bound by the total sum previously notified. The revised 
estimates should be based on the assumption that existing services 
are to be maintained ; they should also provide for developments 
now in progress that can be brought into operation in the present 
year, and for reopening unstaffed beds and other additional 
facilities to the extent that the boards consider urgently necessary 
and practicable. 

Where, then, is there any scope for large economies? The 
Minister’s earlier exhortation that cuts must not be made at the 
cost of the patients’ welfare was nonsense. Since hospitals are, 
or should be, run solely for the benefit of the patients, almost 
all reduction in expenditure is bound to affect their welfare. The 
question is, which economies will affect it least. As the Select 
Committee on Estimates pointed out in its recent report, there 
are fairly narrow limits to the expenditure which can be reduced 
by the actions of the hospital boards. Salaries and wages form 
over §0 per cent of the hospitals’ maintenance expenditure, and 
these are fixed according to scales agreed centrally. Administration, 
a cut in which would, on the face of it, least affect the patients’ 
welfare, only accounts for 2 per cent of the total cost. The second 
largest item, after salaries and wages, is food—expenditure on 
which almost reaches the level of expenditure on the salaries of 
the medical staffs—but the average hospital diet has not yet 
reached a standard where a cut in expenditure on it can be 
viewed with equanimity. There are certainly a great many 
unnecessary frills attached to a patient’s maintenance—for instance, 
the supply of personal necessities like notepaper and soap referred 
to in a Note last week—but their cost does not add up to very 
much when viewed against the total cost of maintenance. What, 


* “British War Economy.” By W. K. Hancock and M. M. Gowing, 
H.M. Stationery Office. 583 pages. 21s. 
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yith all due respect, a layman might suggest is that too much is 
not for, but to the average patient when in hospital. Are 
iiithe tests and X-rays carried out on him or her really necessary ? 
there not some scope for rationalisation here ? 
What for the moment, however, seems clear is that Sir Stafford 
Cripps’s ban on supplementary estimates, laid down in his Budget 
, may be lifted—unless the Ministry of Health hopes to 
ofset the increased expenditure now contemplated for the hospitals 
jy economies in other branches of the health service. 


* * & 


Spain Stands Pat 


It is being said that General Franco made his recent visit 

9 Barcelona to enlist the support of Catalan industrialists for a 
ww economic policy to meet the current crisis. This is an 
wer-simplification of the facts. Franco has a flair for doing the 
right thing at the right time ; indeed he owes much of his 
uecess in eliminating opposition to the timing and deftness of his 
wlitical moves. But while the Barcelona visit can be, and is 
ying, used to publicise the Generalissimo’s desire “to share 
the present difficulties ” in which industrial Catalonia finds itself, 
ie did not go there to demand support. He went partly to 
xt information and partly because he had not been there, the 
biggest and most hostile city in Spain, for two years. 

There is in fact littke that Franco can do in the economic 
feld without making serious political changes, and those who 
iave lately had personal contact with him do not see any prospect 
this happening. They feel, for one thing, that the truth is 
mre and more kept from him—as it was from Mussolini—by 
xople around him who are doing very well out of the state of 
dirs. For another it seems to them almost certain that Franco 
§ increasingly a prisoner in his own mental cage. He does not 
are for the truth if it is too unpleasant: he is bursting with 
elf-confidence after what he has already achieved. For politically 
he is certainly stronger than he has ever been ; and he has already 
missed far better opportunities than now present themselves for 
moving in a liberal direction. 

Nevertheless, Franco is certainly worried. Fertilisers, capital 
goods and railway equipment are desperately needed from abroad, 
and home-produced food and power are short. The economic 
crisis, which has been set off this summer by the unprecedented 
drought, must be tackled to the best of the regime’s ability. 
Within limits Franco did seek and acquire some useful data 
in Barcelona from those who felt it possible to give it to him. 
It is now generally expected that administrative changes will be 


} made, which will at least present a new front to the world. But 


our special correspondent reports that there has been no evidence 
yet for supposing that the Generalissimo, so long as he remains 
complete master of Spain, will take any fundamentally new 
Measures to avert an impending disaster. Spain is more likely 
sail through the present economic storm by virtue of two facts. 
First, Madrid is already operating a cautious financial and 
economic policy, and will doubtless go on doing so. Secondly, 
the economic crisis may work itself out without being as bad 
% some people fear. The Spaniards are anyhow a tough people 
ind have been through plenty of hardships before. 


* * x 


Home Produced Oil for Italy 


Cortemaggiore may find its way into all Italy’s future history 
books. At this little Emilian town, a few miles from Piacenza 
in the Po Valley, oil is reported to have been struck on June 8th 
ata depth of about 5,000 feet. The oil is said to be of fair 
quality and to extend underground for probably several square 
miles at that point. This was announced a few days ago by 
AGIP, the Italian Government oil company which claims the 
sitike. What exactly does the news portend ? 

For many months now, promising developments of natural gas 

ve taken place in the Po Valley, especially round Ferrara and 
at Lodi, near Milan. The gas has of course been extracted for 
local use by local operators ; but meanwhile the big oil companies 
have been busy, particularly the American. Their surveys and 
Preliminary operations some time ago reached a point at which 
Many of their experts were convinced that oil in perhaps epoch- 
making quantity existed at several places in the Po Valley. The 

f obstacle to further work has been a legal one. Antiquated 

mining laws gave quite insufficient security of tenure 
scope to large-scale pioneers; but now the draft of an 
amending law has been hammered out through weeks of slow 
negotiation in Rome. When it is passed by the Italian Parlia- 
ment, as it should be soon, Standard Oil of New Jersey and 

t American companies are expected to go ahead with the 
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deep drilling, proving and—if all goes well—extracting, for which 
they have long had the financial and technical resources prepared. 
Standard Oil’s immediate investment, for instance, would be 
about $4,000,000. 

There seems to be no reason, on present evidence, why this 
Po Valley oilfield should not eventually take its place among the 
more important producing centres of the world. If that were 
to happen the Italian economy might be revolutionised by access 
to abundant fuel and the ability to cut industrial costs, At 
present, just Over 2,000,000 tons of oil a year have to be imported 
against home production of only 13,000 tons. During the past 





few days the Italian press has therefore not unnaturally been 
indulging in some of the daydreams of millionaires. 

It is just because the possibilities are of such fundamental 
importance that Rome has made difficulties about the new law 
and the extent of American participation. As it is, AGIP is 
reported to have been aiming at squeezing American interests 
out of a monopoly on the sale of all Italian-produced oil, while 
both Italian and American experts know that the full and proper 
extraction of the oil cannot be carried out in the first place without 
calling heavily on American resources. The vast and exciting 
problems already created by this situation in the Po Valley have 
by no means been settled yet. Until they are there may not be 
much more immediate hard news about the oil itself. 


« * * 


Sedition in Australia 


Of the chorus of Communist leaders who proclaimed four 
months ago that if Russian troops entered their respective 
countries “in pursuit of an aggressor” they would be supported 
by the workers, only the Australian member has been brought to 
book. On Monday, Mr Laurence Sharkey, the general secretary 
of the Australian Communist Party, was found guilty of sedition 
for repeating in effect what M. Thorez, Signor Togliatti and Mr 
Pollitt had already said. His sentence has been deferred pending 
the decision of the Appeal Court in a similar case involving another 
Australian Communist. 

Alone of all the western and Commonwealth powers, Australia 
has persistently attacked the Communists in its midst. A Royal 
Commission is at present investigating Communist activities in . 
the State of Victoria, and there has been an active movement 
throughout the country to induce the Federal Government to pass 
legislation outlawing the party. While the political wisdom of 
such moves is doubtful—it tends to make martyrs of men who are 
otherwise of minor stature—the noisy blustering of the Australian 
Communists and their continual mischief-making among the 
workers calls perhaps for sterner measures in Austialia than are 
needed elsewhere. 

Nevertheless, the Federal and State Governments would do 
well to confine themselves to arresting and trying Communists only 
when they have clearly broken the existing laws. To ban the 
Communists by Statute would be a serious step for a parliamentary 
democracy. It would not bring Communism to an end, but 
would drive it underground, where it tends to become con- 
spiratorial, more efficient and glamorous as only a persecuted 
movement can be. . 

* * 


Voluntary Action 


Lord Samuel’s motion in the House of Lords this week, 
calling attention to the need for the encouragement of voluntary 
action to promote social progress, happily coincided with three ~ 


instances of the voluntary principle still at work. Tuesday wa% <- 


Alexandra Rose Day, and although the nationalisation 
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hospitals seemed to have deprived it of its chief raison d’étre, the 
fund is not to be closed but is to be extended to help the aged. 
On the same day, the Duke of Gloucester announced, at the 
meeting of the general council of King Edward’s Hospital Fund 
for London, that £250,000 had been set aside from the fund to 
provide the bulk of the capital cost of the establishment of homes 
for the aged sick who were no longer in need of active treatment 
in hospitals. In the long history of charitable gifts in this country, 
the aged, particularly the aged sick, have always been prominent 
among the beneficiaries. In extending their work in this way, 
the organisers of King Edward’s Hospital Fund and of Alex- 
andra Rose Day are demonstrating that, in spite of all that charity 
has done in the past and in spite of all that the state is doing 
today, the aged are still dependent on the help of their fellow- 
citizens. 

More novel was the announcement on Wednesday, the day of 
Lord Samuel's motion, that the Swiss firm, Ciba, has endowed, 
as a charitable trust, a research foundation in London to be used 
for the promotion of international co-operation in medical and 
chemical research. Perhaps the most significant fact about this 
foundation is that a Swiss firm should have chosen this country, 
whose experiment in providing a fully comprehensive health 
service financed by the Exchequer is being closely watched by the 
whole of the western world, to be the home of the new foundation. 
Switzerland evidently does not think that the existence of the 
welfare state has killed the need for voluntary enterprise. 

In the House of Lords debate, most peers, as well as emphasising 
the continued need for voluntary action, also emphasised the need 
fer rationalising old charities some of whose purposes are now 
frustrated and whose moneys are consequently often lying dormant. 
Lord Beveridge estimated the total amount of income available 
from these older charities as about £20 million, and he asked 
for a Royal Commission on them to see how the money could 
be withdrawn from the dead hand into the living. A Royal 
Commission would, as Lord Pakenham said, be a cumbersome 
and elaborate procedure for this purpose, but he made the welcome 
announcement that an inquiry would be undertaken immediately 
to determine what steps would be more appropriate. 


* x x 


The Future of Rates 


The general level of rates for 1949-50 shows little change on 
that of last year. The average rate levied by county boroughs 
this year is 18s. 3d. and by county councils 12s. 7d., an increase 
of almost 25 per cent on the last prewar year. The steady upward 
trend in the general level of raies has been halted as a result of 






























Fomentor of Discord 





That Lord Brougham was one of the defenders if not 
instigators of the rebellion in Canada—that his present con- 
duct is totally at variance with his language in 1837-38—is 
not worth the smallest notice, in reference to that noble lord 
himself. His inconsistencies are so great and glaring—his 
conduct is so obviously guided by no political principle—he 
is so completely in all things Mr. Merriman, standing on 
his head or performing any similar feat to attract public 
notoriety—that it is like pouring water into sieves, to criticise 
his conduct. For about twenty years, the worst part of every 
liberal cause was that, he thrust himself on it as spokesman. 
To serve his own ends he was sure to disgrace if not to mar 
it. Never sincere, never confided in by those who know him, 
always aiming at the gratification of his own restless vanity, 
he is no more a political oracle, though more pleasant to 
hear, than the leather automaton that has been made to emit 
at pleasure any given quantity of sounds. All hopes of sham- 
ing and correcting such a man have long passed away ; and 
his inconsistencies are only worthy of notice because so many 
Peers take him for a leader. The beer-shop keepers whe 
hung up his head for a sign, have long ago turned it upside 
down. All the reformers and liberals disown him ; but the 
discarded demagogue is now adopted as a leader by protec- 
tionist Peers . . . It is not honourable in tory peers to 
follow, in 1849, the demagogue of 1837, who probably at 
both periods only schemes how he can make himself most 
important, and comes to the conclusion that it is by voting 
so as to produce the greatest possible inconvenience. 
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the 1948 Local Government Act, but the pause wil] Only be 
temporary. At the same time, it should be remembered that the 
proportion of national income going in rates is still lower than it 
was before the war. This does not indicate any improvement in 
the efficiency of local administration, but is a result of the transfer 
of certain costly services—in particular, hospitals and cash pay- 
ments under public assistance—from the local authorities to the 
Exchequer. 

While the rates of many of the poorer local authorities have 
fallen over the last two years, some of the richer authorities have 
increased theirs sharply. This is the result of the introduction of 
the Exchequer equalisation grant in place of the old block grant 
For instance, 25 county boroughs receive no assistance from the 
new grant this year, but 21 county boroughs are given assistance 
which exceeds the product of a §s. rate. In spite of this, rates 
have by no means been equalised ; in 21 county boroughs, for 
instance, they exceed 20s., and in 6 county boroughs are below 
15s. Nevertheless, the disparities in rates have been greatly 
reduced. 

These facts—the more even incidence of rates as between one 
authority and another and the slightly reduced incidence of rates 
as a whole—suggest that the rating system has not yet reached 
the extreme limit of its capacity. Nevertheless, rates are a 
regressive tax and it would be difficult as well as undesirable to 
let them rise much further. Moreover, the urgent need for 
national economy makes it especially undesirable that future rate 
increases should be viewed with equanimity. The removal of 
hospitals and other services from local control has burdened the 
national Exchequer far more than it has relieved local rates ; yet 
it makes it easier for local authorities to spend more money on 
those social services which remain in their charge. These include 
steadily developing services, such as the provision of health centres 
and of homes for the aged. Services of this sort are bound to 
become increasingly costly ; and it is in the interest of the economy 
as a whole, as well as of the ratepayer, that expenditure on them 
should be kept within strict limits. 


x x x 


The Cost of Crime 


It is not often realised that the postwar increase in crime has 
seriously affected some sections of Britain’s export trade. An 
interesting survey carried out by Liverpool University into theft* 
shows that losses due to theft of high grade woollen textiles 
exported from the West Riding to the Middle East in 1947 were 
from 14 to 19 per cent of the value of the goods. The total value 
of stolen property in Britain in 1947, the last year for which 
complete figures are available, was about £13 million, of which 
losses from exports and imports accounted for some £,000,000. 
Spread over the whole of Britain’s foreign trade, losses due to 
theft account for less than one tenth of one per cent of the total 
value, but what evidence there is points to the fact that thieves 
concentrate only on goods which can be easily disposed of, so 
that the effect of thefts is severely felt in some trades and not at 
al! in others. 

Scotland Yard has for many years used statistics to catch 
criminals, but the detailed figures produced there cover the 
Metropolitan Police District only. The Home Office has only 
recently followed suit with the collection of statistics for the rest 
of the country ; these figures, however, are not detailed enough 
to enable the worst areas and trades affected by theft to be pin- 
pointed accurately. The pioneer work which Liverpool University 
has done is therefore of great value, although even their results 
are not sufficiently detailed to show what the best counter- 
measures would be. 

The collection of criminal statistics is an arduous extra task to 
impose on policemen who already have to deal with more paper- 
work than they should, The recommendation of Lord Oaksey'’s 
committee that non-police staff should be engaged for certain 
specialist work is being followed up by the Home Office. The sug- 
gestion so far only covers photographers and finger print experts ; 
it might well be extended to include more statisucians and 
adequate secretarial help at police stations. 


* * * 


Petrol and Politics in France—Correction 


In The Economist of June 11th it was stated that to reverse a 
vote in the French Council of the Republic, the government 
needed to receive 311 votes or a two-thirds majority in the 
Assembly. The figure of 311 is correct but the “ two-thirds 
majority ” should have read “ absolute majority.” 


* The Increase in Crimes of Theft by H. Silcock, Live 
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CAN YOU REDUCE YOUR SELLING COSTS? 





Harder competition demands harder selling. So hard facts 
matter more than ever. For instance :+ 

The Daily Mirror -— with average sale now over 4,400,000 ~ 
puts your sales story before hundreds of thousands more 
men and women than any other daily paper. 

The Daily Mirror’s advertisement space rate— it works out 
at Sid. per column inch per thousand readers — is the lowest 
among daily papers. 

And the Daily Mirror appeals specially to younger men and 
women — families whose buying habits are still forming and 
who are receptive to new ideas, 

Js your advertising based on these facts ? 


Daily Mirror 


the worid 


Lowest advertisement 
rate per thousand 











COMPLETE. DIC} 


WHICH IS 


PORTABLE 


The “ Recordon " Dictating Machine not only offers all the advantages of modern 
Magnetic-electronic recording but by its portability permits dictation wherever you wish 
office, cir, home, hotel or on board ship. All you need for recording or play-back can 
be carried in one unit—weighing only t1} Ibs. 

The very great advantage of ‘‘Recordon”’ is that the magnetised paper discs can be posted 
bor playback IN ALMOST ANY PART OF THE WORLD. This is ensured by the 
universal distribution of over 50,000 “‘ Recordon and ‘‘ Mail-a-Voice "’ Dictating 
Machines in practically every country in the world. 

THE “ RECORDON ” CARRYING COVER is now available. Made of waterproof, 
tustproof, durable felt ; complete with zip fastener. 

The “ Recordon " is the only Dictating Machine possessing a refinement which gives 
CONFIDENTIAL CORRESPONDENCE. Only persons having duplicates of the 
*Codic’ Discs, each set of which is made to an individual specific pattern, can replay 


your message. 

Made in England. 
Protected by British 
& Foreign Patents 
& Patents Pending. 


Full details and literature from the 
Manufacturers and Sole Distributors 


THERMIONIC PRODUCTS LTD. 
MORRIS HOUSE, JERMYN STREET, HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.I. WHI 6422 (5 lines) 


Sales & Service Centres at Manchester, Birmingham, Bristol, etc. 


Oe TEL 


LOW COST DICTATING MACHINE 












Crown 
Colonist 


Monthly Illustrated Two Shillings 


JULY NUMBER 
PRINCIPAL CONTENTS 


East Africa: Region of Promise—and Problems 
Impressions from a recent tour 
Intention of the Truman “ Point Four” Programme 
Technical aid for underdeveloped areas 
Modern Sugar Estate Housing in British Guiana 
Improvements unparalleled in British Empire 
Forest Conservation on Kenya’s Northern Frontier 
To preserve waterholes in desert region 
Administration of Justice in British Colonies 
Unique contribution of Colonial Legal Service 
Sabotage at Lake Success 
Irresponsible critics in Trusteeship Council 
Self-Government: Preparing Administrative Machine 
Need to replace Secretariat system 


Bulk Purchase: A Case for Empiricism 
Colonial producers in special position 


CURRENT EVENTS, ILLUSTRATED 


Over 70 interesting, informative and well-reproduced photographs 


REPORTS FROM OVERSEAS CORRESPONDENTS 


KENYA N. RHODESIA S$. RHODESIA N. BORNEO TANGANYIKA CYPRUS CEYLOM SOMALILANO 

BRITISH GUIANA SEYCHELLES BERMUDA BAMAMAS BECHUANALAND NYASALANO TRINIDAD 

BARBADOS MAURITIUS BASUTOLAND ST. HELENA LEEWARD IS. GIBRALTAR SARAWAK 

WEST PACIFIC IS. ZANZIBAR HONGKONG GOLD COAST JAMAICA BRITISH HONDURAS WNIGERIA 

A-E SUDAN FALKLAND IS. UGANDA SWAZILAND GAMBIA WINDWARD IS, MALAYA Fill 
SINGAPORE SIERRA LEONE MALTA ADEN 


33, TOTHILL ST.,WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 8.W.1 

























* THAT'S OUR NEW EXTENSION. ALL 
THE FURNITURE, PARTITIONS AND 
FITTINGS WILL BE STEEL BY 
Sankey-Sheldon OF COURSE’ 
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Letters to 


Recession Policy 


Sir,—Your correspondents J. E. Goldthorpe and C. D. Seymour, 
whose letters you published on June 18th, appear to be labouring 
under a misapprehension. For this they can hardly be blamed, 
since the same is true of the Government, the trade unions and 
the wage-earners. Whether we call it quasi-boom or semi-slump, 
as you so rightly stress, we are shortly to be faced with some 
degree of unemployment, the extent of which will depend largely 
on the reactions of those involved, but which need not exceed 
that normally allowed in definitions of full employment. But the 
following points cannot be overemphasised : — 


1. The causes of it will not be the causes with which Lord 
Keynes was faced, and which many have come to believe are 
the only causes. Although the opposite may be true of America, 
the kind of unemployment here will not be in the nature of 
“slump ” unemployment, and could not be described in terms of 
the trade cycle. The causes will be :— 


(a) Inability to sell our goods abroad, because our prices are too 
high to be competitive in the return to the normal conditions of a 
limited buyer’s market. This, the most important factor, will lead 
10:— 

(b) Inability to earn the foreign currencies necessary to pay for 
imported food and raw materials, particularly in the dollar area, 
both to maintain exports and to satisfy home demand. We cannot 
rely on Marshall aid to cover the resulting deficit. 


2. The remedies for this kind of unemployment will not be 
those which Lord Keynes devised for slump conditions. Clearly 
these conditions do not fit at all into the demand deficiency 
theory, and no amount of juggling with the rate of interest and 
deficit spending will improve matters. The remedies will demand 
a complete reversal of the propaganda and practice of the last 
iwenty years for both trade unions and wage-earners. They 
‘are :— 

(a) The maintenance of production at present or higher levels, 
together with decreases in prices. (The term “full production ” is 
as vague and misleading as “full employment” without definition.) 

(b) The means of decreasing prices are:— (i) Cut profits. 
Because of taxation, and the need to re-equip industry, there is 
lith room for improvement here. (i) Cut raw material costs. 
Large economies are undoubtedly possible by the careful revision 
of Government bulk purchase methods. (ili) Cut administrative 
and other overhead costs. The removal of some restrictions might 
allow of some economies here. (iv) Cut labour costs. This can be 
achieved either by: (a) reducing wages for the same results, by 
either reducing the total wage bill by sackings (and increasing 
efficiency with remaining hands), which is what we seek to avoid ; 
or by reducing wage levels, which is obviously to be avoided as 
long as possible ; or by (b) increasing results for the same wages— 
ie., by increasing productivity. This can be effected either by 
increasing technica! efficiency (a necessarily longer-term process) 
or by working harder. This last is the only real answer. 


This would appear to make nonsense of correspondent S.A.D.’s 
question: “ Will a labour force 1,000,000 smaller produce enough, 
strikes and all, to meet the expanded export markets at lower 
costs?” It is obvious that a 1,000,000 reduction of the labour 
force would reduce production, for that would be the object 
of the sackings. They would be carried out precisely because 
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the Editor 


export markets have not expanded, but have contracted because 
prices have not been lowered. 

It is plain from the above analysis that “to arrange matters $0 
that a limited amount of work should be spread over as long a 
period and as many people as possible ” would be to aggravate. not 
alleviate the trouble, and court disaster. It is therefore of the 
utmost importance that the realities of the situation should be 
brought forcibly to the notice of trade unions and wage-earners 
alike, before it is too late-—Yours faithfully, 


St. Catherine’s Society, Oxford J. A. Batpwin 


A Liberal Revival ? 


Sirk,—There must be a sizeable minority who, dissatisfied with 
Labour’s tendency to ill-considered nationalisation, and disregard 
for valuable tradition (e.g., the Steel Bill, and the abolition of 
University representation), and unsure how far Mr Butler and 
Conservative policy can be equated, would wish for a third course. 

Is there not an opportunity for the Liberal Party to knit 
together those strands of liberal opinion conveniently classified 
as the “ Third Force,” with a programme based on an intellec- 
tually honest approach to our economic and governmental 
problems ? If the coming General Election should produce a 
small Labour or Conservative majority, an energetic minority 
party could exercise great power to curb a runaway Government, 
or to prod an unwilling one. 

Incidentally, a declared Liberal policy of minimum objectives 
within these terms of reference might do much to scotch the 
prevailing view that a Libera] vote is a vote wasted.—Yours 
faithfully, L. A. JACKSON 

Oakshaw, Station Avenue, Walton-on-Thames 


Resale Price Maintenance 


S1R,—May I add two brief points—which I feel deserve more 
emphasis—to your admirably lucid notes on _ resale price 
maintenance ? 

Few manufacturers, if any, appreciate the damaging effect 
which the present rigid system of resale price maintenance has 
on their own methods of production and selling. Countless 
examples can be quoted—especially in the category of semi- 
durable goods—where, had retailers been given some latitude to 
find out the most popular price, sales could have been increased 
considerably with beneficial effects on production loads and costs. 

More important still, the present system prevents enterprising 
dealers from experimenting with alternative methods of distribu- 
tion, which might lead to more accurate knowledge of the forms 
in which the public would most prefer to obtain its goods from 
distributors. It is this virtual elimination of research and ¢x- 
perimentation in a sphere where great discoveries could be made 
that is one of the most regrettable features of our rigid system 
of price maintenance.—Yours faithfully, ANDREW TESSLER 

30 Netherhall Gardens, Hampstead, N.W.3. 









Just Out: 


SOCIAL SURVEYS 
D. CARADOG JONES 


Formerly Reader in Social Staustics in the 
University of Liverpool 


SOCIOLOGY 
W. | H. SPROTT, MA. 
Professor of Philosophy, University of Nottingham 


Each volume 7/6d. net 


HUTCHINSON’S UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


LONDON NEW YORK MELBOURNE SYDNEY CAPE TOWN 





Expectation 
in Economics 


G. L. S. SHACKLE 


An original and ingenious analysis of the nature of 
expectation and uncertainty and their effects on all 
kinds of economic activities. 10s. 6d. net 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Books and 


The Year of Greatness 


«Their Finest Hour.”’”) The Second World War, Vol. Il. B 
Winston S. Churchill. 271 pages. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin. $6. London: Cassell 25s. ; 


Mr CHURCHILL’S first volume ended in May, 1940, when the 
Chamberlain government had fallen and he had assumed supreme 
power on the eve of the invasion of the Low Countries. This 
ylume covers the remainder of 1940. It was the year of great- 
ness, When, in a sense that no man has ever done before, Mr 
Churchill himself reflected and inspired that national resistance 
which astonished the world and made victory possible. As no 
other man could have achieved this, so possibly no other man 
cold have chronicled it ; and yet who else could have described, 
with such impersonal serenity, a history of which he himself had 
een the hero? As 1940 was the greatest moment of Mr 
Churchill’s career, so his account of it is the greatest part of his 
memoirs. As all his former career seemed, now that we can look 
on it in retrospect, a preparation for such a moment, so his literary 
career seems also preparative to such a work. His early 
romanticism is reduced: the purple passages are gone ; instead 
there is a perfected style, still rich and various, but no longer 
famboyant ; a style illuminated by multiple reflections, pointed 
with Gibbonian irony, informed by a mature philosophy—the 
philosophy of one so sated with success that he has passed even 
the danger of being corrupted by it. 

The general events of 1940 are familiar enough, and though we 
may indulge our pride by reperusing them, most readers will 
welcome this book first of all as a literary masterpiece. Even the 
state papers and telegrams which Mr Churchill dictated in the 
heat and pressure of those days have that touch of unique personal 
genius. Who else, in a telegram to a distant general, could have 
said (lifting an expression from Addison’s Cato), “ We shall stand 
by you in any well-conceived action, irrespective of result, because 
no one can guarantee success in war, but only deserve it” ? 
Who else, at the height of the battle of Britain, would thus have 
minuted the First Lord of the Admiralty: “Surely you can run 
toa new Admiralty flag. It grieves me to see the present dingy 
object every morning” ? Every document contains some indi- 
vidual touch, some sudden manifestation of that large, humane, 
comprehensive genius which enabled this war, at its highest level, 
to be conducted with so little of the bitterness and recrimination 
that disfigured the politics of the last. 

It is impossible to write briefly of the details of this book, which 
covers the collapse of France, Dunkirk, the Battle of Britain, the 
threat of invasion, the blitz, the negotiations with America, the 
battle of the Atlantic, and finally Wavell’s first great victory in 
Africa—not to speak of such secondary but important matters as 
relations with Vichy and Spain, the development of navigational 
aids, and the failure before Dakar. On almost every subject 
Mr Churchill’s papers and comments throw some new light. His 
account of the fall of France has caused controversy in France— 
but the recent antics of M. Bonnet show that the French defeatists 
at least will never surrender to the evidence. Most interesting 
perhaps are Mr Churchill’s revelations about his relations with 
Roosevelt, with whom he exchanged in all some 1,750 personal 
messages ; the negotiations for the transfer of destroyers and 

; and de Gaulle’s abortive attempt to take Dakar. : 

Ignoring questions of detail, however interesting, what is the 
most obvious conclusion to be drawn from this book? Mr 
Churchill’s success as a war leader was based on public confidence 
in his imaginative use of a really vast and accurate knowledge of 
War strategy and war diplomacy, and on his own understanding 

war psychology. Both these facts emerge with luminous clarity. 
Mr Churchill’s understanding and interest in every detail of war 
Otganisation is obvious from every memorandum, every telegram, 
and enabled him to intervene, always without pedantry, always 
with understanding, often decisively even in distant theatres, on 

and sea. His strategic vigilance and imagination were like 
those of Chatham. And always, even at the beginning, even in the 
hour, he believed in the actual and psychological necessity 
of attack. In his multiple character, that of the strategist 1s, by 
these documents, brilliantly vindicated. He can afford to quote 
hout comment, among the prolix inanities of Ribbentrop, the 
Reich Foreign Minister’s explanation to Molotov that England 
Was led by a political and military dilettante by the name of 
ill.” Therefore, said Ribbentrop, “there was no military 
Problem at all.” 





Publications 


Better Than Carrot and Stick 


“ The Social Problems of an Industrial Civilisation.” B. Elton 
Mayo. Routledge. Kegan Paul. 140 pages. 12s. 6d. 


THIS most important and valuable book has waited four years to 
appear in an English edition; four years whose events have 
emphasised and re-emphasised the need for a new approach to the 
subject of which it treats. That subject is, in brief, rhe means. by 
which social groups, large and small, can acquire in an “ adaptive,” 
i.¢., dynamically changing, economy the co-operative cohesion and 
solidarity which grow up almost automatically in an “ established ” 
or tradition-bound community. Lack of cohesion, the loss of the 
“social skills ” of communication and co-operation, is at the root 
of an enormous proportion of individual unhappiness, of industrial 
friction, and of inter-group and international ill-will. The first 
chapter of this book, “ The Seamy Side of Progress,” analyses the 
shortcomings of the social sciences by way of the distinction that 
exists between the knowledge gained from clinic and laboratory 
and the knowledge which comes from books ; the great advances 
of physical science have come through the interaction of both, 
while the social sciences, relying almost entirely on the second, 
have merely built up “imposing fagades.” Should any practi- 
tioner of the social sciences feel inclined to protest, Professor 
Mayo will explain that his very attraction to, and reverence for, 
economics or political theory probably springs from his own 
deficiencies in the “social skills.” And, indeed, his portrait 
of the typical student of these subjects is quite horribly 
lifelike. The individualistic hypothesis of classical economics, 
what he calls the “rabble hypothesis,” is conceived or accepted 
by economists precisely because it is only people who are incapable 
of normal social solidarity who become economists at all. “ Those 
who can, do; those who can’t, teach ”—as the saying has it. 

This may be wild exaggeration, but there is enough in it to 
cast a little doubt on the adequacy of the typical economist’s eye- 
view of society. How that view should be supplemented is indi- 
cated by the practical, as it were clinical, studies which fill most 
of the remaining two-thirds of the book. Professor Mayo has had 
over twenty years’ experience as head of a team of research workers 
investigating the human problems of industry: labour turnover, 
absenteeism, restriction, morale in general. If any single moral 
can be drawn from his story, it lies in the superlative importance 
of the team spirit, the sense of group solidarity. Whatever 
encourages the team sense makes for happiness, stability, and high 
production ; whatever breaks the team down into a “ rabble ”— 
even a well-paid, well-lit, well-housed rabble surrounded with 
amenities—makes for frustration and inefficiency. Evidenily 
there is to be found here a powerful adjunct to, and possibly 
a partial substitute for, the gospel of carrot and stick; and 
the failure of the Russians to dispense with either can, on 
Professor Mayo’s argument, be put down primarily to their lack 
(conspicuous enough in other fields) of “social skill.” 

In addition to its other merits, The Social Problems of an 
Industrial Civilisation offers not only “ easy ” but really pleasurable 
reading. 


Theory Against Practice 


“ Overhead Costs. Some Essays in Economic Analysis.” 
W. Arthur Lewis. Allen and Unwin. 200 pages. 15s. 


Tus book is not mainly about overhead costs as its title indicates, 
but consists of seven essays which are not closely related in subject 
matter. Nor are they even all essays in economic analysis, as the 
subtitle suggests. They are all, however, written from the view- 
point of an economist, with an original and critical mind, and are 
concerned with state enterprise or various aspects of monopoly 
and trading. 

Professor Lewis’s first essay is about fixed costs in cases where 
similar services are supplied by two industries such as road and 
rail transport. His case begins with a basic economic analysis, and 
he then proceeds to attack the economist’s axiom that if the price 
mechanism is to allocate resources accurately price must equal 
marginal cost. He argues that some fixed costs must come into the 
picture and decides that the prices of products of state industries 
should cover not only short-run but also long-run marginal costs, 
It would be quite unfair to summarise the argument here, for it 
is vigorous and short enough already in the original. Within the 
space of forty pages he manages to come to conclusions on several 
key problems which have been, and still are, exercising the minds 
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of many administrators, economists and politicians. For example, 
by the end of the same essay he is ready to come to the con- 
clusion that “ The way out (of the conflict between road and rail) 
is to begin by writing off boldly .. the burden o! over- 
capitalisation which the LPTB has to carry.” 

In his essays on “ The Two Part Tariff.’ “ The Economics of 

Royalty,” “Competition in Retail Trade,” and “ Interrelation 
of Shipping Freights” he covers only narrower fields and the 
‘arguments are more acceptable, but even here he tends t make 
too many short cuts from theory to practice, and to take too little 
account of practical, administrative, marketing, and management 
problems. The result is that. although the economic analysis is 
valuable, some of the solutions wear an air of innocence. 
The last two essays on the “ Law of Monopoly ” and “ Admini- 
stration of Socialist Enterprises” are of wider interest than the 
others and are more readable to the layman. Even here, however, 
although many of the ideas are fresh and very well argued and 
should certainly be carefully studied by civil servants and 
members of public boards, the proposals are apt to lack a sense 
of realism. 


Indian Trade Unions 


“History of Trade Unionism in India.” By S. D. Punekar. 

New Book Company. 407 pages. Rs 17-8. , 
INDIAN trade unions began in the middle. There have been craft 
gilds especially in south India, and many castes have always 
performed some of the functions of a friendly society for their 
members. Indian unionism, however, did not grow out of these 
pre-existing institutions, in the way English unionism grew. It 
was the reaction of a new, western-style class, industrial labour, to 
the new, western-style conditions of factory, mine, and railway ; 
it therefore naturally took the new, western-style form of trade 
unionism. 

Indian unionism was a very late growth. It first came into 
being in the period 1918-21, when the workers, in the Bombay 
mills especially, were stung into protest by the failure of their 
own wages to keep pace with the rise in the cost of living at a 
time when their employers were paying dividends of one hundred 
per cent and more. But throughout the ’20s and early °30s, the 
movement did not succeed in progressing beyond the 300.000 or 
so members it had in 1921. And outside the seamen, 
railwaymen, and textile workers, the unions did not really have 
any effect at all, and even in this limited field, there were quite 
clear divergences of policy ; the railwaymen and the Ahmedabad 
mill workers followed the course of negotiation and co-operation— 
in Ahmedabad union subscriptions were deducted by the 
employers from the men’s pay packets—whereas in the Bombay 
mills, the favourite weapon was the strike, and union membership 
fell to nearly nothing in every period of peace. 

This divergence reflects what has been the greatest weakness 
of Indian unionism, its dependence on outside men and outside 
ideas: today the Congress, the Socialists and the Communists all 
have their separate unions. Outside influence has, however, had 
its advantages. It has brought such leaders as Mr N. M. Joshi 
and Diwan Chaman Lall, and it has provided the climate of 
opinion which has enabled the trade unions to leap forward in the 
last ten years till today they have nearly a million members, are 
compulsorily recognised, and have a full place in the Tripartite 
Conferences of government, labour, and employers. 

Mr Punekar’s excellent book brings out all these points clearly 
and readably ; and if he also discusses every related subject from 
trade councils to the Beveridge scheme, pots the Webbs and 
summarises the ILO, that, too, has its advantages for the Indian 
student who needs to see his own unions in their world perspective. 


The Day Before Yesterday 


* The Age of the Great Depression.” By Dixon Wecter. Mac- 
millan. 342 pages. $5.00. 
“ EVERYTHING nailed down is comin’ loose” says the Angel 
Gabriel in Marc Connelly’s “Green Pastures.” Professor Wecter 
takes this disconcerting generalisation as his motto in his incredibly 
far-ranging, detailed, and lively survey of the twelve years between 
the stock-market crash of 1929 and the arrival of the Japanese 
planes over Pearl Harbour. Narrative, analysis, revealing quota- 
tions from contemporary sources, wide generalisation and specific 
anecdote, serve him in turn as he traces the plunge from riches 
to rags and the “design for living” of depression days, tells of 
the 1932 change of command, ranges over the various aspects, 
economic, political and social, of the New Deal, describes the 
TVA, and contrasts “ youth in search of a chance” with “age 
in search of security”—the CCC with Ham and Eggs. He 
follows the fortunes of sport and entertainment, of literature and 
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the Press, in a chapter characteristically entitled “ Readin 
Writing and Revolution,” deals briefly but comprehensively ae 
technical progress, and closes with the “ rendezvous with Destiny ” 
of December, 1941. 

While no one would call Professor Wecter—in this context at 
least—a profound historian, “ The Age of the Great Depression ” 
is not nearly so scrappy as the above summary would suggest 
It has shape, perspective and style to hold it together, an enormous 
bibliography to give it solidity, and a twenty-page index for the 
reference-hunting student. It is a little thin on the economic 
side—the plunging graph of the dustcover gives an entirely mis- 
leading impression of the contents—but the bibliography makes 
amends. As reminder to the New World and instruction to the 
Old, “ The Age of the Great Depression ” does, at the very least 
a fine preliminary job. t 


Shorter Notices 


“The British Year Book of International Law, 1947." Issued 
under Auspices of the RITA. (Edited by Prof. H. Lauter- 
pacht.) Oxford University Press 529 pages. 45s. 


(he twenty-fourth issue of the British Year Book of International 
Law for 1947 has recently been published, It covers the legal aspects 
of such international problems as the control of Atomic Energy and 
the Trusteeship systems It also contains quotations of the constitu- 
uons of organisations, such as the International Refugee Organisation 
and the World Health Organisation, and is a valuable reference book 
for anybody who is interested in legal side of world affairs. 


“ Deutschland Jahrbuch, 1949.” West-Verlag, Essen. (No Price 
Indicated.) 


THis volume is an attempt to provide comprehensive data on post- 
war Germany. It covers the period from the end of the war to autumn 
1948, and is based on material provided by German official sources. 
Inevitably there are gaps—and a propagandist bias. Nevertheless, as 
the first effort of its kind on a subject that 1s extremely difficult to 
cover, the work is useful to the writer or speaker on the problems of 
Germany. 


“ Political Handbook of the World, 1949." Edited by Walter H. 
Mahony. Harper Bros, for the Council on Foreign Relations 
213 pages. 20s. 
Tuis is a convenient book of reference for the principal countries of 
the world. It gives the names of the Cabinet Minister of cach, the 
representation of the different partes. A summary of their pro- 
grammes and the essential information about each countries’ leading 
newspapers. It is also backed by the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. 


“An Economic Geography of Great Britain,’’ By Wilfred Smith, 
Methuen, 747 pages, 32s. 6d. 


Tuis is a useful and comprehensive text book and book of reference 
about the geography of agriculture, industry, transport and trade of 
Great Britain. It is liberally illustrated with small scale maps. 


“Readings in the Theory of International Trade."’ Selected by 
a Committee of the American Economic Association. ‘The 
Blakiston Company, 625 pages. 


Tuts is the fourth volume of the Blakiston Series of Republished 
Articles on Economics, whose primary purpose, to quote the preface, 
“has been to bring together, field by field, some of the essays and 
articles which are particularly useful in the instruction of senior and 
graduate students concentrating on economics” and which is also 
designed to keep specialists abreast of what has been happening in 
other fields. This volume reproduces the most important contribu- 
tions to international trade theory over the last twenty years, and 
includes a seventy-page classified bibliography. 


“ The Substance of Economics.” By H. A. Silverman. Pitman. 
347 pages. 15s. 


“Current Economic Problems.” By H. W. Spiegel. Blakiston 
Company. 706 pages. 

Tue revised reprint of Dr. Silverman’s well-known textbook will 
be duly welcomed by students and teachers of the less adventurous 
sort. Revision has been conservative rather than radical. The gold 
point mechanism is treated at greater length than the International 
Monetary Fund, which not even a hurried postscript acknowledges 
the existence of ERP; more space is given to the Wages Fund Theory 
than to the balance of savings and investment; no hint is given of 
modern theories of fiscal policy. What is treated is treated clearly, 
flatly, with leaded type and subheads in profusion ; in the most suitable 
form, in short, for subsequent regurgitation in examination rooms. 

Professor Spiegel’s approach to his subject is refreshingly different, 
despite an equal propensity to write textbookese. “ Current Economic 
Problems” is economics for the citizen, clarifying, throughout a wide 
and well-chosen range of contemporary problems, the general principles 
involved ; a good idea well, if not inspiringly, worked out. Not 
unnaturally, these problems are mostly either specifically American 
or treated strictly from the American point of view—the dojlar shortage 
is a noteworthy instance—a fact which, together with its bulk, will 
probably limit its a among British readers. Teachers of economics, 
however, may well it useful, 
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least, 
N June 13th, Senator McCarthy reported that the Hoover of them is responsible for-administration, including the adminis- 
Commission on the Organisation of the Executive Branch tration of the Foreign Service, all of which used to be in the 
of the Government had ceased to exist at midnight the day hands of an assistant secretary ; the other, Mr Dean Rusk, whose 
| before. This was the day originally appointed for its end and, duties were described in the Commission’s reports as “ sub- 
me | what is even more remarkable, “ instead of requesting a defi- — stantive,” has charge of the operating departments. 
cency appropriation, as some of the committees and commis- Below the Deputy Under Secretaries, and all reporting to Mr 
ional sions do, the Hoover Commission actually turned back part of its Rusk, there are eight Assistant Secretaries, where there used to 
pects | funds to the Federal Treasury. lhe Commission’s work is be six, and, on the same level, the Counsellor and the Legal 
jas -} finished ; it remains for the Congress to give life to its recom- Adviser. The Counsellor’s post, since the Congress insisted on 
tian mendations. So far the Congress has shown more disposition retaining it, has been given to the head of the Policy Planning 
book —«f_« praise Mr Hoover than to accept his proposals. Staff, and Mr George Kennan, in taking it, has been promoted 
The Commission’s recommendations are of three kinds—those but has not changed his duties. The four main geographical 
vis which can be put into effect by the President and heads of areas, which used to share an Assistant Secretary, now have one 
| departments without reference to Congress; those for which re- each ; the Occupied Areas have been merged with Europe or the 
ost. f Otganisation plans must be submitted to Congress, and those Far East, as the case may be ; there is a new Assistant Secretary 
mn which need positive and individual action by Congress. The Se CLES LEA EWE SEES Ge 
ces. = first group is made up of comparatively minor reforms ; there Tue Strate DEPARTMENT 
. . ‘| ae some 8o in the second group which have been waiting (after reorganisation) 
sof | forthe passage of a Bill empowering the President to submit Secretary of State. 
| teorganisation proposals ; and there are between 130 and 140 
-4. || ithe third group which must be debated and accepted one Under Secretary of State. 
ms by one by both Houses. 
Bills to authorise the President to submit reorganisation plans 
50 were passed some time ago by both Senate and House, but P ‘ 
Le | aa gave him as much aoe as the Commission had recom- Deputy Under Secretary of State. Deputy Under Secretary of State. 
ing mended and they differed so much that no compromise was 
nal | reached until the evening of June 15th. The agreed Bill, which hicitieenel 
was passed by both Houses next day, does not, as the House of eee 
th, Representatives wished, exempt certain agencies from reorgani- 
sation by the President. It does, however, permit a majority 
nce of the whole membership of either House to veto his proposals 8 Assistant Secretaries of State. Counsellor. Legal Adviser... 
of during the sixty days after they are submitted to Congress. They 
must lic in Congress for this period, during which Congress ist f 
by must be in continuous session. Until those sixty days have 1. American Republic Affairs. 
~ passed the President can do nothing. It will therefore be August . ee ee _Polic Legal 
ed | 19th before he can implement the seven plans which he sub- 4. Near Eastern and African pees Affairs, 
a: mitted to Congress last Monday, immediately after signing the _ Affairs, : 
rd Act and if, as is more than likely, Congress has adjourned 9. onan aa fie 
id before then, this phase of reorganisation will have to wait until | © /temational Organisation 
a the spring. The chief proposal in the President's first batch of 7. Public Affairs. 
1 plans (more are expected to follow) is for the establishment 8. Congressional Relations. 
aid ofa Department of Welfare, whose secretary would be a member 
of the Cabinet. All seven proposals follow the Hoover Com- ~— Sain She Soe ate 
n. |‘ Mission’s recommendations closely. for International Organisation Affairs ; and three of the old ones, 
The third group of recommendations, about 40 per cent Economic Affairs, Public Affairs (Information Services, both at 
n of the whole, needs a number of Bills ; many of them have been home and abroad) and Congressional Relations, keep the same 
introduced into, and some have been passed by, one or other titles and duties. 
. House. But only two have so far become law, one providing for It is too early yet for any greater efficiency to be noticeable in 
j | © Under Secretary of Defence and a more comprehensive one, the Department. The Secretary of State had left for the Con- 
1 | Gteating four more Assistant Secretaries of State and giving the — ference of Foreign Ministers in Paris before the additions to his 
s Secretary of State authority to reorganise the State Department ; staff were made and in his absence it has become apparent that, 
| ] however, it avoids action on the thorny subject of amalgamating as Under Secretary, Mr James Webb is certainly not another 
; the Department’s permanent Washington establishment with the Mr Lovett. After five months in the job his grasp of foreign 
; Foreign Service. affairs, as displayed at press conferences, remains that of the 
° Director of the Bureau of the Budget which he used to be. But 


when Mr Acheson returns he should find himself with a machine 
able, in the words of the Hoover Commission, of which he was 
himself a member, “to develop positive foreign policies and 
programmes ... . and to deal cooperatively with other nations 
on a multilateral as well as a eee mene» Maio net 
ROW tw retaries, titles which are courtesy more to be done but, except in the matter o! amalgam tion 
Ones (they axe Da: bulma Secretaries in the Act and of the two separate services under Mr Acheson $ jurisdiction, 
might better be called Supervising Assistant Secretaries). Onc there is no need of further legislation to do it. 


The new organisation of the State Department differs from 
the Hoover recommendations in detail—Congress preferred to 
} keep the post of Counsellor, for example, which the Commis- 
| sion would have abolished—but follows their general lines. Im- 
| Mediately below the Secretary and Under Secretary there are 
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In the Defence Departments progress has been slower. The 
provision of an Under Secretary of Defence was an unrelated 
effort by Congress, and the House does not seem eager to follow 
the Senate in passing the Tydings Bill. In the “ National 
Security Act Amendments of 1949,” by which it would centra- 
lise and increase civilian control over the Armed Services, the 
Senate prescribed its remedy for the “ extravagance in budgets 
and waste in expenditure,” the “continued disharmony and 
lack of unified planning,” which the Hoover Commission found 
in the military establishment. The Commission considered the 
“ divided responsibility and allegiance ” to be so great in the 
Armed Services as to be “tantamount to an almost complete 
absence of control.” The top brass had become “ virtually a 
law unto themselves.” The military budget, which now 
accounts for more than a third of Federal expenditures, reflected 
“ a lack of realistic understanding . . . of the economic and social 
factors of national security.” 

To rectify this situation, the Senate made two basic proposals. 
In the first place, the powers of the Secretary of Defence would 
be strengthened by withdrawing the semi-autonomy now en- 
joyed by the heads of the three Service Departments, by making 
the Secretary the head of an executive department and by giving 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff a non-voting chairman, who would 
serve as the Secretary’s “ principal military adviser.” This done, 
the military establishment would be required to adopt the 
Hoover Commission’s “ performance budget ”—a reform which. 
it is estimated, would have between half and one and a half 
billion dollars a year. This requires the Services to prepare 
their budget and administer their funds in a manner reflecting 
“the cost of performance of readily identifiable functional pro- 
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grammes,” and to handle operating and capital expenditures 
separately. The Senate approved the amendments by a re- 
sounding voice-vote, but even before they reached the House it 
became apparent that the lower chamber did not share this 
enthusiasm. 

Unfortunately, no one has yet found a crystal ball which re- 
veals the shape of wars to come. The continued controversy 
over the Navy’s “ super-carrier ” and the Air Force’s B-36 is an 
example of the disharmony which arises primarily, it is said, 
from the fundamentally conflicting views which military men 
hold about the future. The Air Force believes the next war 
will begin with a “ lightning air attack” on the United States ; 
therefore, it insists, there must be an “ Air Force in being ” 
capable of intercepting the enemy and launching an immediate 
counter-attack. The Navy times air attack on the United States 
at “ phase three, at least,” and says an enemy will first launch 
an undersea attack on American sea lanes and harbours. The 
Army disagrees, in part, with both. Until these basic issues are 
settled by professional military men, the giving of too much 
power to any civilian Secretary of Defence might well be dan- 
gerous. At least, that is what many of the leaders of the House 


feel and in consequence they are disposed to go slow on the 
Senate’s amendments to the National Security Act. 










“AMERICAN SURVEY” is drawn irom three 
sources. Articles described as ‘‘From Our American 
Staff’? are the work of a small group of regular 
correspondents, resident in the United States. Articles 
with some such attribution as ‘‘From an Industrial 
Correspondent ** or ‘*From a Correspondent in Ohio”’ 
are from outside contributors. Everything printed 
without attribution is prepared in London. 
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American Notes 


The Economy at Mid-year 


The mid-year report from the Council of Economic Advisers 
(due early next month) will be the first in which Dr Nourse and 
his colleagues have had to draw their proposals for short-term 
policy against a background of generally declining levels of pro- 
duction, employment and prices. Some recent comments on the 
economic scene have been frankly hysterical, and some have been 
guided by a purely partisan approach to the problem of postwar 
adjustment. The decline in business activity up to this point js 
very far from suggesting a pattern of uncontrollable stump. But 
in some sectors, notably the markets for primary metals, price 
cuts have been decidedly sharp ; in some others, such as textiles, 
output has been severely curtailed, and a movement which began as 
a mild slackening of consumer purchases, and a sudden decision 
to cut back trade stocks, has now developed some way beyond the 
stage where it can be dismissed as a seasonal setback. 

Some of the more important changes which have taken place in 
the last few months are listed below :— 


Economic Inpicators, 1948-49 


Peak in End-year  Mid-Junet 
1948 1948 1949 
Output and Employment :— 

Industrial production (1935-39) 195 192 174 
Durable goods LT ae tad cin 231 205 
Non-durable to - a, 173 158 

Non-farm employment (million) 52-8 52-0 49-7 

Unemployment (million) ...... 2:2 1-9 3:3 

Price Indicators :-— 

Wholesale prices (BLS 1926) .. 169-5 162-3 156-1 

Moody commodity index (1931) 459 400 544 

Consumers’ prices (1935-39) .... 174-5 171-4 169-7 

Income, Bank Loans :— 

Bank loans (§ billion)* ........ 15-6 15-6 13-4 

Personal income ($ billion)t ... 221-0 221-0 2135:6 

Farm income ($ billion) ....... o°7 2:7 1-8 

Money supply ($ billion)....... 168-7 168-7 165-4 

* Commercial and farm loans, partial figures only. 


+ Latest available figure. } Annual rate. 


The decline of 14 per cent in bank loans to farms and industry 
within a few months, incidentally, provides a striking comment 
on earlier suggestions that bank credit would be almost “ non- 
defiatable ” in the light of government control of the bond market. 
A few lone voices still raise the cry that industry could speedily 
attain a new equilibrium by a sharp process of cutting wages and 
prices, on the assumption that conditions today are broadly com- 
parable to those of 1920-21 when such vigorous steps brought a 
severe, though short, recession and paved the way for many years 
of steady progress. But only Mr Stalin would authorise such 
painful measures today, and only Mr Stalin has the wil! and the 
means to enforce the classical process of deflation. The typical! 
reaction in the United States is that of Mr Walter Reuther, 
president of the Automobile Workers’ Union, who declares that 
a crisis already exists, and that government “ will push aggressively 
for corrective steps.” 


x ® x 


Tax Reliefs and Public Works 


Mr Reuther’s comments followed an interview with the Presi- 
dent, who is no doubt aware of the pressure which will now develop 
for “ aggressive correction.” At the moment, however, there is no 
sign that the President has been convinced that the time is mpe 
for positive pump-priming plans. Earlier reports by the Council 
of Economic Advisers have blended skilful diagnosis with pious 
exhortations to labour and industry, along with some very practical 
advice. The mixture this year, against a very different background, 
will presumably continue to stress deficiencies in terms of plans 
for housing, regional development schemes, and so on; but it 
will also note that time should be allowed for readjustment, and 
that such underlying factors as consumer resources and business 
equipment programmes do not support the hasty assumption that 
a crisis is at hand, and that a prolonged depression 1s in sight. 

The emphasis on public works plans may thus be postponed 
for a few months. Consideration of them in Congress is certainly 
confused by the long and futile debate on economy, which seems 
to be in the process of petering out, with little to show for it. 
The one certain factor in the budgetary situation is that the 
Treasury has passed quite definitely from the stage when it could 
expect a cash surplus, and that, on the most optimistic assumpuons, 
the next fiscal year will return a cash deficit of about $3 billion— 
and possibly a much higher sum. The earlier proposals by 
Mr Truman for increasing tax yields by an amount of $4 billion 
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ly were never taken seriously by Congress, and they ust 
now be regarded as still-born. 
There is a suggestion—it would be difficult to speak more 
ecisely at this stage—that the Government and the Council of 
Feonomic Advisers may be moving towards a plan for tax cuts 
ier this year, with a sharp increase in personal allowances, and 
elimination of taxes on the lowest income groups. Such a move 
could have important repercussions, but it is by no means certain 
that this Congress would be prepared to act quickly and decisively 
On the other hand, public works schemes, which would take some 
time to develop, have received the formal blessing not only of 
the Congressional majority, but of the minority members (led by 
Senator Taft) on the Joint Economic Committee. Altogether 
therefore, the present indications are that the downward movement 
has still some way to go. It is, however, still possible that a 
emporary rebound could follow from a further stoppage in the 
coal mines, more especially if other labour disputes widen the area 
of disturbance, and cut stocks below the safety point in some 
industries. 
* n x 


Foreign Aid in Difficulties 


This yeat Congress has marked the opening of a new stage 
in the’ European Recovery Programme by adding the unification 
af Europe to the objectives of the plan. Self-help, at which 
Britain has shone, is no longer enough ; mutual aid is now the 
main purpose of the programme and here, in the opinion of the 
Washington examiners, Britain is by no means a star pupil. The 
Anglo-Argentine trade agreement has only proved what the 
American experts have long suspected: Britain has not under- 
stood, or at least is not prepared to act upon, the basic tenet of 
America’s economic religion, the faith in that multilateral trade 
which ERP is supposed to make possible. Britain, by entering 
upon a bilateral agreement lasting for five years, is not only held 
to have contravened the International Trade Charter (which the 
United States has not yet ratified), but has also, in effect, said 
that trade discrimination will stili be necessary even after ERP 
ends in 1952. It is for this reason that Mr Hoffman considers the 


Anglo-Argentine agreement to be “ dreadful,” rather than because * 


it interferes with American commerce ; the latter objection, how- 
ever, certainly weighs heavily with Senators whose understanding 
—_* difficulties is perhaps blunted by a steady diet of beef 
steak. : 

It is possible that the Senate may find Britain’s obstinacy a 
good excuse for applying the axe of economy to this year’s appro- 
priations for ECA more drastically than the House’ has done. 
The attractions of economy, coupled with the widespread feeling, 
fostered by the Paris conference, that the cold war is not likely to 
get any warmer, make it doubtful whether action will be taker 
oa the military aid programme at this session. However, Mr 
Acheson, now he is once more on the spot, may make more 
impression on Congress than Senator Connally has done in his 
absence. And if, as is being suggested, the Arms Bill goes first 
to the House, its passage may be facilitated by that body’s habitual 
anxiety to assert its interest in foreign affairs. 

Technical assistance, which is now held by the experts to be 
the most important aspect of military aid, is also to be the most 
important aspect of the much diluted scheme for the Presi- 
dent’s Fourth Point, which is at last ready for Congress. But it, 
too, will come up against the barriers of the economy campaign 
and of the overcrowded Congressional timetable, even though 
it apparently will involve the authorisation of only $48 million in 
additional expenditure during the coming fiscal year. 


x * x 
Brannan or Bust 


The farmer has at last collected on the two IOUs which the 
Ocrats gave him in exchange for his vote last November. The 
Senate, in spite of Senator Vandenberg’s misgivings, has ratified 
the International Wheat Agreement without difficulty, and the 
Secretary of Agriculture has made speedy use of the powers to 
expand storage capacity for grain which Congress has eventually 
given to him. Until new facilities can be built, all available 
emergency storage space will be used, including possibly the 
“mothball ” fleet, laid up as a wartime reserve ; surplus barrage 
balloons have also been suggested by a speculator who has a stock 
on hand. More important is the unprecedented relaxation of the 
loan regulations, which allows farmers to borrow at 75 per cent 
the support price on grain lying in the open, provided it is 
stored within three months. ‘ 
A record yield of wheat is again expected this year, even though 
Weather conditions have not been universally favourable. Mr 
‘aanan, the Secretary of Agriculture, has recognised that some- 
ng must be done to check this regular over-preduction and has 
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taken preliminary steps towards imposing controls over the acreage 
and marketing of next year’s crops. It seems illogical, therefore, 
unless the political implications are understood, that at the same 
time he has finally repudiated the Aiken Act, which provides 
flexible price supports designed to diminish output as surpluses 
develop, reduce the government’s financial commitment and 
encourage the production of commodities for which there is 
growing demand. This Act, which will come into force next 
January unless repealed, was passed by the Republican Congress, 
but was drawn up with the assistance of the same Mr Brannan 
who has now labelled it “the Republican Act” and insists that 
it will mean catastrophe for the farmer and thus disaster for the 
national economy. 
* 


Mr Brannan’s remedy is his own plan (described in detail in 
The Economist of April 16th and 23rd), which is supposed to 
ensure a stable income for the farmer and abundant supplies of 
cheap food for the consumer. On it the Democrats base their 
hopes of making permanent the alliance between agriculture and 
labour which gave them their unexpected victory in 1948. 
Leaders of the party, supported by labour spokesmen, gathered 
in the midwestern agricultural capital of Des Moines last week, 
under the banner of “ Brannan or Bust,” to sell this very compli- 
cated scheme to farmers who came by the bus, train and plane 
load from hundreds of miles away, even though the meeting was 
officially boycotted by the two big farm organisations, who remain 
faithful to the Aiken Act. 

Farmers are quite able to understand that an attempt to eat cake 
and have it too is likely to be a bad bargain. But the Aiken Act 
might mean no cake at all, since support prices would fall appreci- 
ably under it; farmers, whose very adequate incomes are now 
Io per cent lower than they were last year, therefore seem ready 
to let the Administration try to give them the best of both worlds. 
As the result of the Des Moines conference, a Bill is being drafted 
by the House Agriculture Committee to repeal the Aiken Act 
and give the Brannan plan a trial run. 

The House may agree to this, but it will be surprising if the 
Senate does so and the Administration is probably not really 
anxious that it should. The Des Moines meeting made it clear 
that the Brannan plan is the magnet with which the Democrats 
hope in 1950 to draw the agricultural states from their habit of 


_turning to the Republicans in non-presidential election years. 


It is not simply a question of maintaining the present Democratic 
majority in Congress, but of gaining sufficient strength for the 
liberal wing of the party to make the Fair Deal a fact instead of a 
policy. The necessary reinforcement must come from these 16 mid- 
western states, and the Democratic enthusiasm for the coming 
fight is increased by the fact that two of the Republicans available 
for defeat are Senator Taft, of Ohio, that perennial thorn in the 
Administration’s flesh, and Senator Hickenlooper, of Iowa, the 
current needle in its atomic arm. 


Shorter Note 


New York’s new newspaper, the Daily Compass, looks very 
like its tabloid ancestors, PM and the Star, whose plant it has 
taken over ; this, perhaps, explains how its third issue came to 
contain a letter signed “Constant Reader.” Also, like its pre- 
decessors, it is a “liberal” paper, but it stands on the left of 
the movement, where the Star stood on the right and PM was 
never able to make up its mind. The paper attacks the Atlantic 
Pact and praises Mr Wallace almost daily, which is not surprising 
since its editor and part owner is Mr T. O. Thakrey, who left 
both the New York Post and its owner, his wife, because of dis- 
agreement on these policies. Circulation is reported to be in 
excess of the 65,000 required to “ break even,” but in any case 
it is believed that further assistance will be forthcoming if needed 
from Mrs McCormick Blaine, the wealthy Chicago widow who 
has already provided a large part of the financial backing. 


x 


The Senate is expected to approve a resolution, already adopted 
by the House, for the establishment of a Joint Congressional 
Committee to investigate lobbying activities and especially the 
effectiveness of the Act for their regulation, which was passed in 
1946 but which is generally held to need strengthening. President 
Truman recommended this investigation, but he may not relish 
the fact that it is to apply not only to lobbying by private indi- 
viduals and organisations but by government agencies. In his 
opinion representatives of the latter do not lobby, but appear in 
the public interest, except, of course, in the case of the naval 
officers whom he has in the past accused of lobbying against the 
unification of the Armed Forces. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





China under the Communists 
(From Our Special Correspondent in Hongkong) 


A GOOD deal of information from first-hand Chinese and 
foreign sources 1s now available about conditions in Com- 
munist China. But reports continue to vary considerably, for 
which there appear to be two main reasons. In the first place, 
Communist China is still organised on a regional—almost local— 
basis, a fact which is overlooked by those who demanded early 
recognition. Manchuria is becoming a closed country, which even 
Chinese travellers cannot penetrate without most elaborate per- 
mits; its Currency 1s not convertible in North China; and the 
American consular staff in Mukden have been denied the free- 
dom granted them in other cities, being confined to the consular 
compound, although the British Consul-General is reported to 
have had slightly more freedom. Regional differences elsewhere, 
between, say, Tsinan, ‘Tientsin and Shanghai, are due more to the 
stage Which the Communist take-over has reached ; hitherto the 
tempo of change has always been stepped up when the civil 
estes take over from the military, usually after about three 
months. 

The second factor responsible for chese varying accounts is the 
way in which foreigners have been insulated from all contact with 
their Chinese friends. The British merchant community in 
Tientsin normally see litthe of the Chinese except in the way of 
business. The foreign residents in Peking have always had more 
social contacts with the Chinese. Now their Chinese friends are 
afraid to come and visit them or be seen talking to them. The 
Communist authorities themselves are extremely difficult of access. 
There were foreign correspondents in Peking after the change- 
over who had known many of the Coramunist leaders in the 
Yenan days as well as the handful of foreigners they have working 
with them. But the Communists and their co-workers alike 
obviously had strict instructions to avoid all contact with 
foreigners. This insulation from the life of the people has caused 
some of the foreigners who have come down from the north to 
be very bitter and denunciatory. 


Supervision of Foreigners 


There has been no terror yet in Peking or in Tientsin, and it is 
probably too early to say whether Communist China will develop 
into another police state. No People’s Courts have yet been set 
up in the cities. Nevertheless, the Chinese wealthier and middle- 
Classes and all those who had any contact with the nationalist 
regime are in a state of considerable anxiety about the future. 
They fear that the customary purges and trials and an intensifica- 
tion of the class struggle, such as have always followed the arrival 
of the Communists in the rural districts, will begin as soon as 
the new regime has consolidated its administration. Foreigners 
report an increase of petty spying on their activities, with their 
servants being forced to report to the police at regular intervals. 
On the whole, the attitude of the Communists toward foreigners 
has been correct, but distant, reserved and marked by extreme 
suspicion. Foreigners are issued with exit permits to leave Com- 
Munist territory provided a shop guarantees that they have paid 
all their debts and provided that two Chinese stand as guarantors 
for their general behaviour after leaving. A handful of foreign 

inessmen have been granted re-entry permits. Chinese are 
having no difficulty in going in and out of Communist territory 
except Manchuria. Pe Pe 

The British merchants in Tientsin are finding life very difficult 
and frustrating, and they are known to feel that Hongkong and 
the outside world still take far too optimistic and unrealistic a 
view of the future prospects of trade with Communist China. 

admit that the Communists desperately need the products 

the western world if they are to increase production and rais¢ 
the standard of living of the masses, as they have promised. But 
are moving towards an economy and a type of trade in which 

¢ will be no place for the foreign manufacturer, the foreign 
banker and the foreign trader. The foreign static enterprises (like 
factories of the British-American Tobacco Company and the 
mines of the Kailan Mining Administration) will be 


nationalised as soon as is practicable, while the financing of trade 
and the import-export business will be carried on through a state 
bank with connections abroad and through trade and purchasing 
missions abroad. For the present they cannot carry through their 
nationalisation programme without lowering production, and they 
lack the necessary know-how in banking and trade. There has 
been nothing, however, to indicate that their present compromises 
with ideology represent anything more than temporary expedients 
caused by economic necessity. 


Discipline and Zealotry 


Many stories have begun to circulate about the ineptitude of 
the Communists, like the story (true or apocryphal) of the young 
soldier who had never seen a foreign lavatory, concluded it was 
an excellent place to wash his rice in, and was furious when he 
pulled the chain and all the rice disappeared. A Chinese traveller 
recounts how the clerk in Peking who filled out his papers made 
several mistakes in the various entries and used several wrong 
characters. A Communist posted in one of the banks in Tientsin 
was completely puzzled when asked if the bank could issue a 
letter of credit, and had hurriedly to ask one of the regular bank 
employees what a letter of credit was. Such stories will probably 
multiply as time goes on ; but it might be prudent not to attach 
too much importance to them. It is probably incorrect to confuse 
this inexperience and inefficiency on the lower administrative levels 
with the higher policy, which gives the impression of having 
been carefully thought out. 

As long as the Communists maintain their present drive and 
dynamism and their present standards of honesty there is no 
reason why they should not push their programme through. They 
are learning quickly and they have plenty of experienced Chinese 
administrators and technicians to fall back on. Despite some 
casual talk, there have been no verifiable reports so far of graft 
or corruption in the Communist ranks. All travellers agree upon 
two points—the excellent discipline of the Communist troops, 
something utterly unknown in China in the past, and the zealotry 
of the voung Communist workers. “Its an extraordinary 
phenomenon,” said one foreign newspaperman who was in Peking 
for three months under the Communists, “ you have to see this 
zealotry for yourself to appreciate it. Its something very 
un-Chinese.” A Chinese traveller describes how a young girl 
Communist worker, posted in some organisation in Tientsin, will 
propose something new to the old-estabfished Chinese official 
formerly in charge, and, when the latter protests that it is impos- 
sible, will say—* Ah ! But your mind hasn’r yet been liberated.” 


More Nationalist than Chiang 


Another factor making for administrative inefficiency at the 
present time is the fact that few of the Communist officials seem 
tu be sufficiently sure of themselves to hand out a decision without 
referring it back. Even quite minor matters are discussed by 
party workers in secret conclave for hours and hours until the 
“ correct” solution is eventually agreed upon. 

Foreigners who have lived under the regime of the Communists 
have been struck by their extreme nationalism. In international 
questions the Communists are adhering strictly to the Kremlin 
line. As regards internal questions they are being even more 
nationalistic than were the Kuomintang at their most nationalistic 
moments. For example, there is a flat ban on the use of English, 
either the spoken word or the Ro tters. Officials who speak 
perfect English yet feel constrained to talk to foreigners in 
Chinese through an interpreter. The students of St. John’s 
University In Shanghai, an old-established American missiqnary 
institution, recently declared that In future all education would 
be carried out through the medium of Chinese, thus ending 
“seventy years of slave education.” All applications in busines, 
for example, have to be forwarded in Chinese. One of she ohiel 
strengths of Chinese Communism has been this appeal © * 
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sensitive nationalism, never tar removed from xenophobia, of the 
ordinary Chinese. 

The newspapers are one of the chief media for disseminating 
the new creed, and have become less newspapers—in the western 
sense—than organs of propaganda. In foreign affairs they carry 
long denunciations of the Atlantic Pact and of American and 
British imperialism. They have already attacked the British 
government in Malaya, and they made just recently their first 
hostile references to Hong Kong in comments criticising the 
government's decision to bring in legislation to control political 
bodies in the colony. The China news (most of which a westerner 
finds exceptionally tedious) is composed largely of items describing 
phenomenal statistical triumphs in industry and agriculture, 
reports of mass meetings and accompanying manifestoes, 
denunciations of “arch-war-criminal Chiang Kai-shek” and 
“traitorous Kuomintang reactionaries” (every prominent name 
has an ideological adjective prefixed), and personal storics about 
Jabour-heroes of a standardised pattern. In Tientsin the editorials 
are compulsory study in all schools. 


The People’s Watchful Attitude 


The attitude of the Chinese themselves to the new regime seems 
to vary according to the different categories. The wealthier classes, 
as mentioned earlier, are justifiably apprehensive. Everybcdy 
wears his oldest clothes and tries to avoid giving any appearance of 
wealth. The Chinese merchants in Tientsin are as frustrated as 
the British merchants and fear their own eventual] elimination. 
Reports from Peking state that in university circles, one of the 
chief sources of strength of the Communists in the past, there 
is a certain amount of disillusion amongst left-wing professors 
who hoped to play a much bigger part in the new regime than 
they have been allowed to play. (The same is believed to be true 
of many of the so-called “democratic personages,” from anti- 
Nanking bodies like the China Democratic League, the Kuomin- 
tang Revolutionary Committee, etc., who gathered in Peking after 
its fall.) This disillusion does not extend to the students who 
remain enthusiastic and are carefully fostered by the Communists. 

As regards the masses of the people, most travellers report their 
attitude as being one of watchful waiting, neither spontaneously 
enthusiastic nor yet disillusioned. Everything will depend on 
whether, during the coming year, the Communists can deliver the 
goods—or at any rate some of the goods—which they have pro- 
mised. At the moment they are facing serious administrative 
difficulties in the north, especially in Tientsin, and many of them 
must be worried about the situation. Shanghai is an even harder 
problem to handle than Tientsin and, as they come south, not only 
will their own trained workers become ever more thinly spread 
out, but also the character of the people becomes steadily less 
docile and tractable. In the north they have failed to check in- 
filation. As the result of a drought, there is a serious danger of 
food shortage. And in the cities, if not actual unemployment, there 
is certainly widespread underemployment. To take a small con- 
crete example, people in Peking were afraid to ride in rickshaws 
because it meant giving an appearance of wealth—and then the 
Communists found that they had several thousand unemployed 
and disgruntled rickshaw-pullers on their hands. 


The visitor to Hongkong cannot help being surprised, and 
possibly a little alarmed, to find that many of the British mer- 
chants here are still trotting out the same clichés which foreigners 
in the treaty-ports have been applying to the Chinese Communists 
for a decade or more (“ They'll be more Chinese than Com- 
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munist "—“ You can’t make a Communist out of a Chinese” 
—‘ Look what happened to the Kucm‘ntang,” etc., etc.). Perhaps 
the Hongkong merchants are right, or possibly they wil] be 
right in ten or twenty years time. All one can say is that so far 
there has been little to support their views, and there has been 
quite a lot to suggest that they are wrong, that what is happening 
is something completely without precedent in Chinese history 
of the past one hundred, or one thousand, years. 


In the opinion of this writer it is still too early to say definitely 
in what directions Communism in China is going to evolve. There 
are these strong modifying factors—nationalism, economic ex- 
pediency, Chinese tradition. Probably a lot will depend on the 
extent to which the next ten years are a period of international 
tension. If the tension is acute, there will be a natural tendency 
for China to be aligned ever more closely with Soviet Russia. If 
the outside pressure is not too great, the modifying factors 
referred to above will have greater scope. In the past the Chinese 
Communists have perforce had to look at the world stage through 
Russian eyes and accept the Russian view of things. It is possible 
that, when they have their own diplomats stationed abroad and 
their own foreign observers, they will begin to apply to external 
questions the same pragmatic realism, the same peasant caution, 
which they have displayed in tackling internal questions. 


French Defence Policy 


[FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT] 


M. Paut RAMADIER’S speech in the Assemblée Nationale on 
June 16th has done something to regain the confidence lost by the 
Government through their poor showing in the earlier debate on 
the Military Budget. Several deputies had then complained of 
the vague and half-hearted policy of the Minister of Defence. 
M. Daladier feared that the Atlantic Pact would not in the 
immediate future yield military aid from the United States ; in 
fact the Americans, relying on their overwhelming strength in the 
air, might not, in the event of war, participate in a land-batile 
for the defence of the European continent. But unless military 
aid in the shape of war material was forthcoming from the United 
States, any immediate plan for the defence of France was obviously 
a dead letter ; it was therefore better to put the army to sleep 
for two or three years while the French armament industry 
gathered momentum. What, M. Daladier asked, was the good of 
maintaining expensive skeleton units without their necessary 
equipment ? M. Teitgen expressed doubts about the determina- 
tion of the Brussels Powers to defend France’s land frontier 
against an attack from the East. He wondered whether their 
main forces would not be reserved for a later battle, perhaps a 
battle for England. Most acid of all, M. Dupont accused the 
Government of feebleness and incompetency over Indo-China, 
where the French forces had received little or none of the war 
material that they had asked for. Indeed, he charged the Minister 
of Defence personally with defeatism and anti-militarism. 


In his later speech M. Ramadier went some way towards 
answering the criticisms of his questioners. He laid down four 
principles: (1) the military budget must on no account be financed 
by inflation; it must remain within France’s means; (2) the 
military problem could at present be envisaged only within the 
framework of the Brussels Pact, since the Atlantic Pact was not 
yet a reality ; (3) France’s task was to play the principal role in 
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the defence of Europe on land and in the air ; (4) since the time 
yd not yet come for mass-production of armaments in France 
sonomies should still be made in that field, ’ 


Trained Men But No Equipment 


M. Ramadier’s unspectacular policy has aroused much im- 
patience. Yet the reconstruction of the French armed forces 
ince the liberation has inevitably been a slow and difficult 
pysiness. The damage done to the economy by the occupation 
had reduced France’s industrial potential to a point at which the 

tion of modern armaments was no longer feasible. From 
196 onwards priority had to be given to the modernisation and 
e-equipment of the basic industries according to the Monnet 
Pan. It is only recently that French industry has begun to 
produce even satisfactory prototypes of light tanks, while aircraft 

tion is still confined to transport-planes and training air- 
craft; the only fighters in production are Vampires made under 
British licence. During all this time the inconclusive war in 
Indo-China has been a steady drain on the slender stocks of 
wat material which were already at the disposition of the French 


Thus sheer lack of equipment has set a limit to the effective 
ye of men; it is for this reason that M. Ramadier has reduced 
the strength of the three services by about one-sixth, as against 
an increase in the credits of almost a tenth. Certainly the system 
of conscription, whereby each young man of twenty has to do 
twelve months’ military service (of which about one-half consists 
of battle-school training in General de Lattre’s excellent camps 
légers), provides the reserves out of which a large army could be 
mobilised. ‘The difficulty lies rather in the shortage of modern 
weapons and specialists’ apparatus such as radar and _tele- 
communications. 

The Navy is aiming at the construction of about half its prewar 
tonnage ; but the economies also proposed in this branch of the 
service have prevented the completion of a cruiser and postponed 
indefinitely the construction of a new aircraft-carrier which had 
already been planned. Although coastal defence and communica- 
tions with Africa are regarded as secondary duties, such a con- 
spicuous halt in naval construction has nevertheless a somewhat 
depressing effect upon public opinion. 

In his speech of June 16th the Minister of Defence in no way 
sought to rebut the charge previously levelled at him that he was 
behaving as if he were Minister of Finance. Speaking of the 
necessity of maintaining the present deflationary policy, he added: 

Have we not already seen that the downfall of a country comes 
more often from within than without and that a military attack is 
only the push which overturns the rotten building? This they 
well know, the fifth column, who are fighting an advance-guard 
action against monetary stability. This stability is the basis without 
which national defence is impossible; and we must. sacrifice 
everything to its consolidation. 


Reduction of Numbers 


In another passage the Minister replied indirectly to the 
accusations of certain deputies that the morale of the army was 
suffering from his own anti-militarism. 

We must eliminate . . . all considerations of prestige, all surviving 
traditions, however estimable and glorious. The government must 
have the necessary firmness to give currency to the notion of 
effectiveness (efficacité). 

Clearly, whatever may be the financial justification of 
M. Ramadier’s military policy in relation to the whole of French 
Government expenditure, there is a very long road to be travelled 
before France can play “the principal role in the defence of 
Europe on land and in the air.” It is true that the Minister 
envisages an increase of 120 billion francs over the present credits 
of 275 billion when mass-production becomes possible. But the 
Present “transitional budget” is presented as only the first of 
several stages which must be traversed before (in 1951 or 1952) 
a greater effort is undertaken. As to manpower, the reduction ot 
effectives to 493,000 men (102,000 fewer than last year) has lowered 

total strength of the services far below that of the British 

armed forces, which is now 793,000; the main difference lying in 
the relative Air Force strengths—77,125 for France against 232,000 
Moreover, of the total French figure 55,000 men 
belong to the Gendarmerie, whose role in war would be the 
Suppression of sabotage and other fifth column activities, and who 
cannot therefore be regarded as available for ordinary military 
Purposes. At present, then, the Commander-in-Chief, Western 

nion, can count on three French divisions immediately ready 
© go into action ; it is obvious that this is a totally inadequate 
Contribution to Continental strategy. aoe 

It is only natural that French public opinion, always disinclined 
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to respond to humdrum policies, should regard M:. Ramadier’s 
methods with little enthusiasm or even interest, However sound 
the technical reasons for temporary retrenchment may be, there 
lingers on a certain cynicism in regard to Socialist-Radical- 
Socialist military policy. The old saying: “Les Radicaux 
mangent les curés; les Socialistes mangent l’armée” has not, 
altogether lost its currency. For in military matters there is a 
certain inescapable contradiction between caution and enterprise. 
In practice, in France as elsewhere, the army is apt to come either 
first or last. 


British Investment in Pakistan 


[FROM OUR KARACHI CORRESPONDENT] 


RECENT pronouncements by Pakistan’s Prime Minister, Mr 
Liaquat Ali Khan, and Finance Minister, Mr Ghulam Mohammed, . 
have given rise to a controversy regarding the part which foreign 
capital, and British capital in particular, is playing, or should 
play, in the industrial development of the Dominion. The Prime 
Minister alleged that British businessmen had been slow to recog- 
nise their opportunities in Pakistan, while Mr Ghulam Mohammed, 
who has always strongly held this view, followed this up by 
advancing the theory that the caution of British investors was 
due to their having large assets in India and fearing that the 
Government of India would not view with favour any tendency 
to invest capital in Pakistan. There is, of course, nothing new in 
these criticisms. The Pakistan Government has been desperately 
anxious to push on with its industrialisation schemes, in order to 
attain a well-balanced economy and provide employment for 
hundreds of thousand of refugees, and, in Pakistan’s eyes, foreign 
capital has been exasperatingly slow to grasp a golden opportunity 
to establish itself in a country where it has been assured of 
welcome, always provided it is free from political attachments. 
How far is this feeling justified ? Is it a fact that British busi- 
ness has been holding back, and, if so, what is the reason? On 
the question of fact, it is easy enough to reply that, when it comes 
to industrial investment, British capital has a far better record 
to show than that of any other foreign country—and, indeed, has 
not lagged far behind indigenous capital. One may look in vain 
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for evidence of other foreign industrial investment, though from 
time to time it is reported that this country or that has some 
project under consideration ; many countries are, indeed, anxious 
to trade with Pakistan, but, so far, the United Kingdom stands 
alone as a promoter of industrial enterprise and as an investor 
of capital in the country. To this the Pakistani very reasonably 
replies that the British capital is ahead, or getting ahead, in the 
field of the cigarette industry, the soap and vegetable oils industry, 
manufacture of electrical equipment, and oi] prospecting and 
refining ; but why, he asks, could it not also participate in the 
establishment of the jute and paper industries, for which Pakistan 
furnishes the raw materials ? Pakistanis are the first to recognise 
that Pakistan’s own capital is painfully shy, but they plead—again 
quite reasonably—that the Muslim community has no industrial 
traditions, and has always engaged in trade and agriculture rather 
than in industry, for which, therefore, it has no inherited aptitude 


‘or experience. 


Lack of Capital 


The general criticism, to some extent, proceeds from the vague 
impression that there are still huge chunks of capital looking for 
investment outlet. It is difficult for us out here, remembering 
the situation in 1945 and 1946 when the war profiteers of undi- 
vided India were bidding right and left for the purchase of estab- 
lished concerns, to rid ourselves of this misconception and to 
realise that both here and in the United Kingdom crippling 
taxation and heavy replacement costs have combined to dry up 
capital resources. As things stand, it is a mistake to expect 
capitalists to jostle each other in response to a mere invitation 
however cordial. The businessman cannot afford to proceed 
without a very careful appraisal—on a strictly practical basis— 
of the prospects for capital investment in the country concerned. 
He must know, among other things, how he would be affected by 
the Government’s industrial policy, whether taxation is going to 
leave him a sufficient margin of profit to provide incentive, what 
prospects he has of obtaining technicians and skilled labour, what 
facilities he will be able to obtain in the matter of land, housing, 
office accommodation and clerical staff. In a new country, starting 
with a clean slate, the answers to these and similar questions will 
not be immediately available. 


So far as industrial policy goes, the foreign entrepreneur now 
knows fairly clearly where he stands in Pakistan, but clarification 
of various issues took some time. The industrial policy statement 
issued in April, 1948, was admirably definite on the subject of 
nationalisation (except in respect of inland water transport), but 
comtained some obscurities, particularly in regard to participation 
of Pakistan capital, and a rather ominous statement that Govern- 
ment would allow a “reasonable proportion” of profits to be 
remitted to the countries from which the capital was drawn. A 
supplementary statement issued in September of the same year 
gave a satisfactory assurance that no restrictions would be placed 
on remittances other than those of general application arising from 
foreign exchange limitations, and cleared up some other doubts, 
though it was not till the beginning of 1949 that the Karachi 
Chamber of Commerce was able to get a ruling on an important 
point affecting the managing agency system. 


The question of inland water transport perhaps deserves special 
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mention, because the two steamer companies who form the joint 
organisation, which for years has provided a network of river 
services throughout East Bengal, are both British companies and 
represent a very big sterling investment in Pakistan. Government 
has announced that the river services are to be left to private 
enterprise “for the present,” and that the question of their 
nationalisation will be examined in due course of time. This 
is not a very happy position for an organisation with so much 
capital at stake, and meanwhile Government has, so to speak 
“threatened its life with a railway share”—a proposal for the 
establishment of a railway flotilla, which would amount to partial 
nationalisation of river services in competition with private enter- 
prise, being at present under consideration. 


Deterrent of High Taxes 


If the foreign investor is, on the whole, fairly happy about 
Government’s industrial policy, he is certainly not about its 
taxation policy. The Finance Minister has, no doubt, given some 
useful concessions in respect of depreciation allowance, but he has 
remained adamant in upholding the rates of direct income tax. 
So far as taxation of individual incomes is concerned, this is a 
plain deterrent. The existing rates are those introduced by Mr 
Liaquat Ali Khan as Finance Minister of undivided India in 1947 
with the avowed intention of relieving the profiteers of some of 
their illgotten gains. The sister Dominion has progressively 
reduced this burden, in two successive budgets, in recognition 
of the need for providing more incentive ; but Pakistan continues 
to invite capitalists to risk their money rather on a basis of “ heads 
T win, tails you lose.” Their losses will be their own, while their 
profits will mostly go to the State. The need to lessen the tax 
burden is, however, gaining increasing recognition, even in official 
circles. In a recent speech Mr Zahid Husain, the Governor of 
the State Bank, expressed the view that the ends of social justice 
might be served in the long run more effectively by providing the 
maximum incentive to persons possessing the ability to establish 
industria] enterprises than by keeping their income within low 
limits. ‘There is no doubt whatever that taxation is the main 
obstacle to the expansion of foreign industrial enterprise in 
Pakistan. 

It is to practical considerations of this type, rather than to 
political inhibitions, that the caution of British business must be 
attributed. If the pace of progress has been too slow to suit 
Pakistan’s taste, there are indications that any attempt to hurry it 
by large-scale concerted effort, with official backing, would have 
given rise to the cry of “ exploitation.” Even now, British business 
is sometimes uncertain whether it is the blushing violet or the big 
bad wolf. Official comment inclines to the former view, but a 
certain section of the press professes to be suspicious. A recent 
editorial in a local paper avers that Pakistanis do not want foreign 
capital, which is inseparable from political strings, and argues that 
the yoking together of foreign capitalists and local labour is the 
surest invitation to trouble. Pakistan, it urges, should avoid the 
political and economic complications of industrialisation and con- 
centrate on agriculture and cottage industries. This is directly 
contrary to the official view, but occasional manifestations of public 
opinion of this type naturally somewhat discourage the foreign 
investor. 





Travellers’ Tales 


Hasty conclusions by high-speed travellers do not 
provide a basis on which decisions about overseas 
markets can be reached. 

Through The Economist Intelligence Unit the 
sources of fact and opinion that can be tapped are 
those that supply The Economist itself. Our research 
staff in London and our resident correspondents 
overseas can provide information and comment to 


meet the needs of clients. 


The Economist Intelligence Unit, 
22 Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 


SSS 


INDIA and PAKISTAN 
The Economist by Air 


From this week’s issue an Air Express Service 
will be started to India and Pakistan. On 
present schedules, copies will arrive in Bombay 
and Calcutta on the Tuesday after publication 
and will immediately be posted to subscribers. 


The cost of an Air Express subscription is 
£5.15s. or Rs.77 a year, . 


Orders should be sent to : 
Messrs. A. H. Wheeler & Co., 


P.O. Box 204 or 18 Netaji Subhas 
Hornby Road, Road, 
BOMBAY. CALCUTTA. 


Orders originating in the U.K. may be sent to + 
Tne Economist, 22 Ryper St., Lonpon, S.W.1. 
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THIS FAMILY 


(WHICH MIGHT BE YOURS) 





uses nearly a ton of steel a year 


You don’t order steel to be sent in by the ton, but in fact 
the 12 million families of this country are using about 12 million 
tons of steel a year. For the steel that goes into bridges and 
ships is just as necessary to the well-being of the ordinary 
family as the steel that makes table-knives or bed-springs. 


UP-UP-UP! With this 
enormous appetite for steel to 
satisfy, the industry has a 
record-breaking job to do, and 
every record now is being 
broken. Production in 1948 
soared to levels higher than 
ever before and the 1949 
figures are even better. 


HOW OUTPUT HAS RISEN 


11.26 Million Tons 
12.72 Million Tons 
. 14.88 Million Tons 


1935-38 AVERAGE. . . 


1949 1ST QUARTER AT 
AN ANNUAL BATE OF 


} 15.85 Million Tons 





CRAFTSMAN’S PRIDE. Steel is perhaps the most complex 
of our industries. The steel team, in which manager and worker, 
director and technician, pull together like one man, numbers no 
fewer than 350,000, at work in dozens of different trades with 
500 separate concerns. No serious strike or lock-out can be 
remembered. Pride of craftsmanship has a lot to do with that. 

So, too, has recognition and reward. Most steelworkers, 
whatever their jobs, have a direct incentive to increase production. 

The spirit of team work is unmistakable in the steel industry. 
It is important for the progress and prosperity of this country 
that this spirit should be kept alive. 


eC. 


2 


| Steel is cheaper 
here to-day | 
than almost 
anywhere else 
in the world. 





is serving you well 


BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 
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are taking 
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Electro-matic Road 
Signals are enlisted 
in the “‘ force ” 
are ready for per- 
manent traflic duty. 


This leads to a con- 





@ AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC CO. LTD- 
TEMPLE 
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We help to make colours 
brighter 


WE CLAIM the credit for the bright colours of such things as 
lacquer and linoleum, plastics and printing inks. That’s 
because we make lithopone. 

Lithopone is a most widely used white pigment, and white 
pigments are the most important of all pigments. For they’re 
the base, the *‘ body’ that makes white paint white and opaque, 
and makes brilliant colours possible in paints and many other 
materials. 

Our illustration shows an early stage in the production of 
ORR’S ZINC WHITE LITHOPONE at our Widnes works— 
the roasting of one of the raw materials in a revolving furnace. 

Besides lithopone and other zinc Memtpnts, our products 
include zinc metal and alloys, zinc cadmium, metallic 
arsenic, sulphuric acid, catalysts, aie vicides and fluorides: 
all basic materials for Britain’s home and export trade. 


IMPERIAL SMELTING 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


37 Dover Street London W1 





As soon as 


they 





siderable saving in police man-power, releasing men for 
other duties where the human element is indispensable. 


can save 
Police ‘ 
Man-power 


LECTRO-MATIC 
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pan 4506 


MELBOURNE HOUSE, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.c.2 
STROWGER WORKS, LIVERPOOL, 7 
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; O certain of the questions which had to be asked a year 
i ago, when the National Coal Board produced its report on 
its first effective year’s working, the annual report for 1948* sug- 
gests answers, though of a provisional and guarded kind. The 
7: board’s first year was, as The Economist observed at the time, 
oe “conditioned more by its inheritance than by its own efforts 
2 to change and improve it.” It was clear that the board would 
before long have to attempt to take the initiative, but far from 
clear along what lines it would act or by what principles it 
would choose to be guided. Nor has outside observation of the 
industry week by week—being concerned with the industry’s 
appearances in the news, whether through labour troubles, pro- 
duction statistics, the complaints of coal users, or the contro- 
versy about the organisation of the industry under public owner- 
ship—been rewarded by any glimpse of a coherent pattern. 
The prime interest of the report, apart from the great quantity 
of statistical information which it assembles, is in the extent 
to which it reflects the collective mind of the board at a forma- 
tive—probably a decisive—stage. If evidence exists as to the 
lines on which the British coal mining industry is in future to 
be run, it should be found here. 

On the evidence of this report, the board is coming round to 
a more strictly economic interpretation of its duties than would 
have seemed politically possible a year ago. Primary credit for 
this has to be given, no doubt, to hard facts which can only 
be side-stepped at great national cost. But there has also been 
some hard thinking at Hobart House, for which it would be 
untair not to give the board, and its staff, due credit. 

To produce more coal, to improve its quality and to curb 
costs were the most pressing needs in 1948. Over the years, 
the board’s main task is the reconstruction of the industry, and 
more time and resources had to be given in 1948 to the planning 
and carrying out of large capital schemes. 

These tasks—the immediate and the long-term—are substan- 
tially the theme of the report, and its contents can most easily 
be considered by reference to them. Output, quality, and costs 
are closely inter-related in immediate operations ; long-term 
planning projects their inter-relation over a distance of time. 
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Output in 1948 


Total output of the mines increased by about 5} per cent over 
' the 1947 total. How was this done ? The average manpower 
employed rose by only 1.8 per cent ; output per manshift rose 
by 3.2 per cent (from 21.5 to 22.2 cwts.) and regained its pre- 
war level ; attendance improved, but only slightly (absenteeism 
fell from 12.43 to 11.55 per cent). The increase in the labour 
<i force, though it was well below that which the Government, 
and presumably the board, had planned, is probably at least 
as much as can be expected in the future. As a source of 
higher output, the expansion of the labour force can probably 
23 for the future be disregarded. The improvement in attendance 
us jwas disappointingly small, and there is still little sign—in spite 
+ of the Minister’s initiative towards the end of the year and the 
‘efforts of the Joint Production Committee—that 2 serious 
ion is being made on absenteeism. What of the improve- 
ment in output per manshift ? It is here, after all, that the 
Major economic gains are to be sought. 
| * National Sr Ammmel Mamuinaad. Reames of eldablons 
hos deeoeen cml Board : fnaetl Rover, and ow a of Accounts 
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The Coal Board Looks Ahead 


The board was still under the compulsion in 1948 (as, indeed, 
it is today) to seek quick improvements in output, though it was 
no longer in the situation of 1947, when it had to seek them 
at almost any cost. As the report explains, quick increases in 
output cannot be got from big technical projects ; these take 
years to complete. But the board carried out innumerable 
smaller technical projects, some of which it enumerates in 
detail: schemes of underground concentration, better ventila- 
tion, improvements in haulage, power loading, new conveyors, 
mew cutting machines. No less than 11.51 million feet of 
conveyor belting was delivered (as against 9.12 million feet in 
1947), 914 new coal cutters (898 in 1947), 74 underground 
locomotives (62), and 110 power loading or cutting and loading 
machines (91). This programme was carried through with “ the 
help of the Ministry of Supply who saw that the manufacturers 
had enough materials and components,” so that it is fair to 
assume that productive resources on a substantial scale were 
diverted from other industrial uses. The cost of all this has to 
be set against the increase in output per manshift achieved. 


Improved Coal Preparation 


Mechanisation carries another penalty ; as the board once 
more explains, machinery produces dirtier and smaller coal 
than a miner using pick and shovel. Consumers have, therefore, 
had to pay the price of coal for an intolerable quantity of dirt. 
To correct this, further capital investment in washeries is re- 
quired. In 1948 23 new washing plants with a capacity of 
about 5,500,000 tons a year went into operation (the comparable 
figures in 1947 were three new plants with a capacity of only 
400,000 tons). Automatic controls were fitted to improve 18 
existing plants. More coal was transported from collieries 
unable to clean their coal to be cleaned at other collieries which 
have washing capacity to spare. Altogether, the board states 
in what can only be regarded as a moment of appalling frank- 
ness, “some 2,000,000 more tons of dirt were removed from 
the coal in 1948 than in 1947.” How the figure is reached is 
not clear ; nor, presumably, would the board’s frankness extend 
to telling the public how much dirt is left. 


The Trend of Costs 


The cost of producing a ton of saleable coal in 1948 was 
45s. 7d. This figure, the average for the year, is 4s. 4d. more 
than the average cost in 1947. (In 1938 it was 16s.) 

But the increase is attributed mainly to the concessions made 
to labour not in 1948 but in 1947—notably the five-day week, 
still largely unrequited by any such general and thorough-going 
reassessment of tasks in the mines as the agreement for the five- 
day week contemplated. Taken together, the concessions made 
to the mineworkers in 1947 cost £24 million in the remaining 
part of that year, but their estimated cost was £62.5 million in 
a full year. The wages cost of a ton of coal was, therefore, 
2s. 9d. a ton more in 1948 than in 1947. Materials and power 
cost another Is. a ton more. 

Though cost per ton went on rising through the year, the 
rate of increase slowed down considerably. Average cost in 
1948 was 10.4 per cent more than in 1947, but in the fourth 
quarter of 1948 it was only 3 per cent more than in the first 
quarter. In the statistical statement for the fourth quarter, pub- 
lished simultaneously with the annual report, cost per (00 
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jas reached the highest figure yet—4§s. 11.4d. But even this 
figure shows the flattening of the upward curve of costs, and 
be annual report states in a welcome aside that the curve has 
ince begun to fall. 


Can Costs be Reduced? 


Costs, the board concedes plainly, are too high. The year 
1948 began with an increase of 2s. 6d. in prices to inland con- 
mers, who now pay two-and-a-half times as much for their 
coal as they paid before the war: 

Even so, the industry would not have paid its way during 
d, 1948 but for the extra proceeds obtained from selling coal 
as abroad at the higher prices ruling in world markets and most 
a of the heavy deficit carried forward from 1947 has still to be 
: | made good. . . . It may be impossible indefinitely to get 
in | 1948 prices for coal exports. 

‘© | jrconcludes that not only the general competitive power of the 
le | British economy, but also the livelihood of the coal industry 
in —— ‘| itself, are threatened by the high cost of coal production, and 


a- | that the rising trend must therefore be checked and reversed. 

8, | This is plain common sense, but it brings the board on to 
of =F dangerous ground over which it has to tread with some care. 
mn The direction in which it is moving can be seen plainly enough. 
d | On the one side, in management, it has been making a serious 
'S | attempt to establish standard costs and make budgetary controls 
e eflective—to reverse the drift towards “ production at any cost ” 
‘Ss which started during the war, was strengthened by the fuel crisis 
a of 1947, and was exaggerated further, perhaps, by the relaxing 
© influence of nationalisation on cost control (this last influence 
© | is suggested, rather than stated, in the report). But on the 


other side—the dangerous side—consideration of costs brings 

the board face to face with the cost of labour. Not only is 

labour dear ; the industry is failing to use it in the most 
c economical way : 
The wages structure of the industry, as it has evolved, is 
” | not conducive to economy and efficiency. 
It is, indeed, only in the loosest sense of the term that the 
" board has to deal with a wages structure at all. A network of 
f district agreements covers day wages with many local modifica- 
: tions, and with various national agreements superimposed on the 
y | whole. For piece-workers, wages are determined separately 
3 pit by pit, and these settlements are only partially within the 
s control of the board ; differences, under the conciliation scheme, 
: ae settled by independent umpires whom there are no estab- 
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The present structure does not provide the fullest incentive 
for men to go and work in those places where their effort would 
be most productive. 


Piece-rates, the board admits, would under any system have 
to be assessed according to local conditions, for “the effort 
involved in getting the coal to the surface and the value of the 
product to the community differ from coalface to coalface.” 
What the board wants is “ some principle on which these rates 
could be determined, settled in full agreement with the National 
Union of Mineworkers,” so that the umpires could have fixed 
terms of reference and scope for friction between the men and 
the managements (such as occurred at Easter at Betteshanger, 
and occurs wherever a pit is reorganised) would be reduced. 


But this is a long-term question ; “ neither the board nor the 
union has yet had time to study all the complicated problems 
involved.” Indeed, a serious approach (such as the board has 
now begun to make) to the question of curbing costs must lead 
to a series of long-term questions of a quite fundamental 
kind. Demands for output still press too hard for full economy. 
In 1948, 38 “ losing” collieries were closed down. But some 
80 collieries producing four million tons of coal lost more than 
£1 a ton ; the aggregate losses of these 80 collieries were £5.5 
million. A policy for the mining industry will require not only 
to draw labour to the pits at which its effort yields the best 
return, but also to influence demand “ towards the kinds of 
coal which are cheapest to produce and deliver, and away from 
those which are most costly.” In this way, the study of mine- 
workers’ wages and the study of coal prices are two essential 
constituents in the “national plan for the industry” on the 
creation of which the board is now engaged. 


Elements in a National Plan 


Apart from the general price increases which it has been 
obliged to impose, the National Coal Board since it took office 
has twice made adjustments in the relative prices of different 
grades of coal. These are merely “ instalments ” of a new price 
structure, and were designed to curb the insatiable demand for 
good qualities and revive the flagging demand for inferior 
grades. They did no more than remove “ some of the grosser 
anomalies ”; other anomalies remain until the new price struc- 
ture is ready. As a preliminary ‘it has been necessary to 
“ evaluate” some 8,000 British coals and classify them in “ an 
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of rational consumers.” This has, for the most part, been 
done, but further adjustments have to be made “ in the light 
of commercial experience,” and this work is apparently still 
going on. When it is done, there will still remain the question 
of whether to base prices on the pithead or on the point of 
consumption. The report leans, on balance, to a “ zone- 
delivered” scheme which will establish within each zone a 
uniform price for each quality of coal, the price being designed 
broadly to cover production and transport. A pithead system 
would (the board feels) be too complicated to work ; there would 
be a scramble for coal from the cheap pits, but these would not 
be able to satisfy the demand, and consumers would intelligibly 
be reluctant to take their coal from the dear pits. This raises 
one of the more intractable problems: should the consumer of 
economically produced coal be required to pay for coal which is 
expensively produced ? The “ zone-delivered” system will 
spread the costs of marginal pits over the whole product of the 
zone ; it will also spread transport costs within the zone. On 
the other hand, it will reflect transport costs to an extent suffi- 
cient to deter consumers from buying coals from outside their 
zone, unless for strong reasons. It is, in fact, a compromise 
between administrative convenience and economic good ; and 
the system as outlined is unlikely to be the last word. 

Within these limitations, the board is evidently preparing to 
use the price mechanism for one of its proper purposes— 





to influence the relative demand for different sorts of coal, and 

thereby to induce consumers to buy what js cheapest to produce 

and deliver, and to discourage them from buying what is costly 

to produce and deliver. 
It is not yet in a position to use the wage-fixing machinery in 
the analogous manner which its own reasoning suggests. Yet 
the national coal development plan will clearly be influenced in 
important ways by the wage structure which is to prevail. 
Standardised wages would weaken the attraction of the 
efficient pits for labour. Differential wage levels related directly 
to the economics of each pit or coalfield would work in the 
opposite way. The existing system, if it continues, will pre- 
sumably continue to exert a general muddling effect. But it 
is evident that the present plan is being worked out on the basis 
of the existing wage system. 

Future demand for British coal is another major element in 
the national plan. Here the board has to consider a competitive 
export market and a relatively stable home market. Even in 
the home market, it observes, “because of increased com- 
petition from oil the home demand is likely to be more sensitive 
to price-changes than it has been in the past.” And in the export 
market, while geographical advantages and the special quality 
of certain coals—coking and gas coals, Welsh steam coal, anthra- 
cite—should assure a certain demand, the size of the market for 
general-purpose coal will depend largely on price. It is, of 
course, the special qualities which the board is finding it hardest 
to supply. 

While these factors are being “ weighed and translated into 
annual tonnages of coal,” the technicians are carrying on their 
parallel work of prescribing for each coalfield the three forms 
of treatment open to them: reconstruction, new sinking, closure. 
In Scotland, the shift of mining activity from the Central coal- 
field to the Fife coast and the Lothians has recently been 
described. West Durham contains “little scope for develop- 
ments”; in East Durham, and particularly off the coast, 
prospects are better, but development will take time. Develop- 
ment in Cumberland would be “ difficult and speculative ” ; in 
Lancashire “ the possibilities are limited,” though the big local 
demand presses in favour of development. South Wales presents 
“peculiar difficulties,” but there is scope for large-scale 
reorganisation near the southern outcrop. In Yorkshire, the 
East Midlands, and North Staffordshire it is evident that much 
of the scope for new development is being found. Throughout 
the work of assessing what the coalfields cari produce, as through 
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the demand side of the coal picture, runs the thread of cost. 
The engineer’s estimate of productive possibilities varies directly 
with the level of cost which is assumed. 

The work of formulating the national plan “ should be com- 
pleted in 1949.” For the present the board is already engaged 
in capital schemes, some of them of a long-term kind. Certain 
of these are described in more detail than has previously been 
published. The report gives a figure of £24 million as having 
been spent on “ capital developments, including the reconstruc- 
tion of new collieries and the large-scale reconstruction of 
existing ones.” But this presumably includes small and short- 
term projects, for the “summary of major capital schemes ” 
given in an appendix gives only £5.2 million as having been 
spent on major capital developments during the year. This 
sum is nearly twice as much as last year. But the list of 
“ authorisations ” tells more. A year ago the list of “ authorisa- 
tions ” for major capital developments suggested, at a glance, 
that relatively too much capital was flowing to the less economic 
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1947 1948 
‘ } t 
Colliery operations: 
eee UGNOE do. oi wins a so ccawewe dive ceeds | 371,836,736 461,332,457 
CO CO. «nen shntass seas aeares hens <esabe ¢ SSL 040,041 | 445,159,763 
Operating profit (or Loss) on colliery operations ..... 9,203,905 16,172,694 
Total operations (including ancillaries) : } 
Operating Profits less Operating Losses............. | 6,187,300 17,514,956 
Re ree Pee Pee eee yt re eee eT } 96,374 | 573,395 
| 6,090,926 © 18,088,351 
\ } 
Compensation for Loss of Office 2.0.0.0... cece ee eeees 406,192 800,009 
Laseen on Imeported Cael wscass ese ccesenéviae ccncceseen 1,697,992, ae 
PU Gok Cah GOP Veer i kn sk oskic vdaceteatss sackdikaan’ 8,195,110 17,288,351 
Ee en eek cooly sade Con kimar ee beens. T 2,060,476 3,136,386 
Rotarian Tagen nce cence cges ccccepesbaves ensesenecce , 12,400,000 12,500,000 
(let Surplus (or Deficit) ......... ccc eeeceseneces | 23,255,586 1,651,965 





fields. Now that the authorisations made in 1948 are added, the 
picture begins to change. The total for the South Western 
division has increased by only £600,000 during the year. Author- 
isations for the East Midlands division ( £8.7 million) now exceed 
those for the South Western. The Northern division has advanced 
little (from £1.4 to £2 million), while the North Eastern division 
(Yorkshire) has advanced from {1.9 to £4 million. The un- 
expected advance of the North Western division to first place 
(from £3.9 to £9.3 million) is explained by the very large 
reconstruction to be undertaken at the Bold colliery, added to 
the schemes already known for Bradford (Manchester) and 
Mosley Common. The total of authorisations has risen from 
£22.6 million last year to £37 million ; the total represents 
schemes in existence when the board took over and schemes 
approved in its first two years’ work, and the year’s increase 
of £15 million is perhaps a measure of the rate at which it 
was able, in the conditions of 1948, to make long-term decisions 
of this kind. 


The Board on Itself 

While its financial operation in 1948 produced (as the 
accompanying financial table shows) a modest profit, the board 
is still faced with the necessity of making up at some time in 
the future its heavy loss in 1947. The remarkably large shift 
in one year from loss to profit is explained by three or four 
factors. The inland prices charged were on the average 5S. a 
ton higher than in 1947. Export prices were falsed 


more, and assisted the inland price to the extent of 1s. 6d. a 
ton ; this brought the accounts for the year into credit—and 
this, as the report admits, may not last. Coal was no longer 
imported in 1948 ; the loss on imports in 1947 had been {1.7 
million, and has to be borne by the board. Finally it appears 
that the new arrangements for compensaticn for redundancy, 
and to a minor extent those for compensation for injury 
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disease, transfer burdens to the national j 
“- the board had previously had to bear in cae toe fund 
The controversy on the structure of the board itself, which 
has had such play during the year, is not over. The report 
makes a determined effort to end it, devoting a chapter to 
describing in full the existing organisation and its underlying 
principles. “ Men,” it points out, “ matter more than organisa- 
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tion. . . . Organisation is only a means to an end... . The men 
who work the organisation and the kind of spirit which they 
infuse into it will always matter more than theories and struc- 
tures.” No doubt; but this particular structure has still to 


‘prove that it is capable of mastering the unprecedented task 


which it has assumed. The men who work it are squaring up, 
as the report shows, to their task. 


Industry’s Tax-free Loan 


HEN the doubling of the “ initial allowance” on plant 

and machinery was announced in the Budget speech, the 
Chancellor made it plain that this was his reply to industry’s 
plea for redress against the injustice of the traditional system 
of depreciation allowances during and after a phase of sharply 
rising prices. He also implied that it was only an interim reply, 
and thus showed some awareness of the inadequacy of this 
measure, whatever its intrinsic merits, as a solution of the 
problem of inflated replacement costs. The final reply 
evidently will not be devised until the special committee, also 
announced in the Budget speech and appointed last week, 
has completed its inquiry into the “method of com- 
puting net trade profits for the purpose of charging them to 
inome tax and profits tax.” Here, in these terms 
of reference, the emphasis is placed where it properly belongs. 
As many articles in The Economist have shown, a system of 
depreciation allowances based on original cost of assets, instead 
of on their much higher replacement value, involves an over- 
statement of taxable profits and a consequent erosion of the 
capital of the business. This seepage of capital is a much more 
weakening and embarrassing development than the shortage of 
liquid assets which may, but does not necessarily, accompany 
it, The distinction needs to be kept very clearly in mind in 
any attempt to appraise the worth of the increased initial allow- 
ance. The Chancellor himself referred to this as assistance in 
financing plant replacement—a clear hint, only now becoming 
generally understood, that the concession was directed towards 
the less embarrassing difficulty without necessarily touching 
the main trouble. Indeed, unless the rather complicated impli- 
cations are fully grasped, the concession may even become a 
source of additional dissipation of capital. 

This particular risk merits careful examination by every in- 
dustrialist and accountant and, not least, by the new committee. 
It springs from the curious and even anomalous principle by 
which the authorities since 1932, and especially since the 
Income Tax Act of 1945, have sought to give relief for the 
“using up” of fixed assets in excess of normal depreciation 


based on original cost. The relief has been given, not by in- 
creasing the total amount which may be written off in respect 
of any existing plant and machinery, but simply by shortening 
the period during which amortisation takes place. There is no 
dilution here of the doctrine of original cost, no move towards 
the alternative basis of replacement value. Since cost, minus 
residual value, remains the limit of the total amortisation, the 
allowances in the later years of the life of an asset are reduced 
by a sum precisely corresponding to the increases in the allow- 
ances in earlier years. The resultant abatement of tax liabili- 
ties at the outset represents an interest-free loan which is auto- 
matically redeemed in later years. The benefit to industry is 
therefore measured by interest on the tax deferred, and cannot 
exceed this unless rates of taxation fall during the life of the 
asset. These effects are now coming to be generally under- 
stood ; but not many industrialists have yet appreciated how 
large the aggregate loan could become or have perceived the 
consequential adjustments which may be needed in their 
financial and accounting policy. 

In the past four years, the character of Inland Revenue capital 
allowances has been entirely changed, though few outside pro- 
fessional circles have detected it. The change in fact began in 
1932. Before that date, the depreciation allowance—known as 
the wear and tear allowance, and broadly corresponding to what 
is now styled the annual allowance—was intended to be 
a realistic estimate of a business expense, that is, of the capital 
“consumed ” during the year, the wastage being computed, 
of course, by the general accountancy concept of original cost. 
The allowance was such a deduction “as the Commissioners 
consider just and reasonable as representing the diminished 
value by reason of wear and tear during the year of any 
machinery or plant used for the purposes of the trade.” No 
detailed method of computation was laid down, but the impli- 
cation of the words “ just and reasonable ” was that the deduc- 
tions should be such as would over the life of the asset write 
down the original cost to its residual value. In the course of 
time, a series of percentages have been settled for all the major 
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types of plant and machinery which, in spite of some grumbling 
from industry, may be regarded as achieving this end. Up to 
this point, therefore, “ wear and tear” corresponded in theory 


with the accountant’s concept of depreciation, and, provided the. 


percentage rates were properly fixed, profits for accounting and 
for fiscal purposes were the same. 


In 1932 the thin end of the wedge was inserted between them. 
Industry needed help, and it was given by increasing the allow- 
ance for wear and tear by an additional one-tenth of the agreed 
“just and reasonable” rates. The Finance Act of 1938 
increased the addition to one-fifth. Then, in 1945, the Income 
Tax Act drove the wedge well home: it increased the addition 
to wear and tear (or “ annual”) allowances to one-fourth and 
for the first time granted an initial allowance at the rate of 20 
per cent on cost. Now, with the raising of this allowance to 
40 per cent (for expenditure on plant and machinery incurred 
on or after April 6, 1949) the two concepts have been split wide 
apart. 


Simultaneously, the possibility of actual tax remission in- 
herent in the earlier changes has been removed. Until 1945, 
the wear and tear allowances (with the additional one-tenths 
and/or one-fifths) were absolute allowances, in the sense that, 
once given, they were not withdrawn even if the written down 
value, for taxation purposes, of the asset when scrapped was 
below the residual value. On the other hand, if and provided 
the asset was replaced, it was found that the rate of allowance 
had been insufficient to write down the cost to the ascertained 
residual value, an obsolescence allowance could be claimed for 
the amount of the deficiency. The 1945 Act, however, im- 
posed the so-called “ balancing charges ” (and granted “ balanc- 
ing allowances”) designed to correct any over-allowance (or 
under-allowance), whether or not the asset in question was re- 
placed. From 1945, therefore, the annual and initial allowances 
are only provisional ; they are subject to correction when an 
asset is sold or scrapped and a surplus or deficiency is shown. 
Thus has the whole system been transformed. It is no longer 
a means of assessing tax on the “true” profits (as the Inland 
Revenue conceives them) of each successive year, but has 
become an expedient of fiscal and economic policy which, though 
it makes some concessions, is still as circumscribed as ever by 
the doctrine of original cost. The “ appropriate ” allowances 
which formerly determined taxable profits from year to year are 
still operative in theory, but a portion of the tax liability which 
they would dictate is deferred. 


Before discussing the proper response by industry to the 
resultant distortion of the curve of taxable profits—which will 
be done in a second article—it is desirable to try to measure 
the value of this tax postponement. Is it possible to estimate 
the aggregate size of the interest-free “loan”? The Chancel- 
lor estimated that the increase from 20 per cent to 40 per cent in 
the initial allowance will cost the Exchequer £75 million in the 
first complete year—in other words, this will be the amount 
of tax deferred on a 20 per cent slice of industry’s capital outlay. 
On a taxation rate of ros. in the £ for Profits Tax and Income 
Tax combined, the tax would be equivalent to a 10 per cent 
slice, thus implying an annual rate of expenditure on plant and 
machinery and vehicles in the neighbourhood of £750 million— 
a figure which broadly tallies with the Economic Survey estimate 
for 1949. In 1951/§2, the first year in which the 40 per cent 
becomes fully effective, £150 million of this outlay will be 
financed by deferment of taxation due to the initial allowances. 
So long as the rates of capital expenditure, taxation and allow- 
ances are maintained at present levels, additional “ loans ” 
of this amount will be granted against each successive year’s 
outlay. 

To estimate the maximum which the series of loans may 
attain, it is of course necessary to allow for the automatic re- 
payments. In its first year capital expenditure attracts toth 
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initial and annual allowances (plus the one-fourth “ addition ”) 
based on cost. Thereafter, only annual allowances (with their 
additions) are given. Under the “ reducing balance ” method 
they are applied each year to the balance after deducting the 
initial and earlier annual allowances, including their “ additions ” 
(a point in doubt until this year’s Finance Bill). In the second 
and later years, the annual allowances will therefore be less than 
they would have been had there been no initial allowance ; thus 
is the “repayment” of the “loan” effected. The rate of 
repayment will depend on the rate of the annual allowance 
but, in general, it would seem to be much slower than has in 
many quarters been contemplated. The “ just and reasonable ” 


PROVISION FOR DEPRECIATION COMPARED WITH CapiTaL ALLOWANCES 
FOR TAXATION PURPOSES 


(Reducing Balance Method) 


ee Capital Allowances for Net Excess of 
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* Balance to reduce to residual value of £100. 


+ Balancing charge (withdrawal of allowances previously ghven) to increase to residual 
value of / 100. 


rates, now to be called the “ appropriate” rates, vary on the 
reducing balance basis between 3 and 25 per cent per annum— 
plus the one-quarter addition. The rate for general plant and 
machinery is 7} per cent, which not only covers the largest 
class in number and value, but also is probably roughly equal 
to the weighted average of the other rates. For convenience in 
computing the rate of repayment, this representative rate of 7} 
per cent may reasonably be rounded up to 8 per cent ; this, with 
the one-fourth addition, gives an operative rate of 10 per cent. 


The accompanying table sets out the resultant amortisation of 
£1,000 of capital expenditure for accounting and for fiscal 
purposes. The first two columns show the appropriate—and 
traditional—provisions for depreciation. If the residual value 
is taken as one-tenth of cost, then at an “ appropriate” rate 
of 8 per cent per annum, the life of the asset is twenty-cight 
years. On this basis the annual provisions for depreciation 
decline from £80 in the first year until, in the twenty-eighth 
year, a balance of only £4 is required to reduce the written down 
value to the assumed residual of £100. 
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In the third and fourth columns the parallel allowances for 
axation are set out. In the first year, the initial allowance of 
go per cent and five-fourths of the annual allowance together 
total £500, so that half of the total expenditure is allowed in that 
year. At this point the fiscal allowances have exceeded the 
appropriate accounting provisions by £420; tax on this sum 
measures the deferment of taxation liabilities, or the “loan ” 
for the year. Thereafter, however, the fiscal allowances fall 
short of the accounting provisions and the “ loan ” is gradually 
reduced. Since the appropriate rate is designed to reduce the 
cost to a residual of one-tenth, it follows that the actual allow- 
ances, made at five-fourths of that rate, reduce it to less than 
one-tenth. On the necessary assumption, however, that the 
asset proves to have a residual value of one-tenth in the final 
year, the profits of the final year have to be adjusted by means 
of a corresponding withdrawal of allowances previously given— 
that is, by a balancing charge, in this case of £68. 

It will be noted that in this—the characteristic case—it is 
twelve years before half the “loan ” has been repaid and twenty- 
eight before it is finally extinguished. If, therefore, investment 
in plant continues at the rate of {£1,000 a year, and if rates of 
tax and allowances are unchanged, in twenty-eight years’ time 
there will have been twenty-eight annual “ loans ” of which only 
the first will have been completely redeemed. Although the 
table deals only with a single year’s expenditure of £1,000, it can 
readily be converted to show the aggregate net loan resulting 
from new expenditure at that rate annually over the whole 
period. Thus, expenditure in year two will be twenty-seven 
years’ old in twenty-eight years’ time and the balance would be 
{72 ; similarly expenditure in year twenty-eight would be one 
year old and the balance would then be £420. Hence by add- 
ing the balances in the cumulative column (e), the aggregate 
excess of taxation allowances over depreciation provisions. on 
expenditure of £1,000 a year for twenty-eight years 1s found to 
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amount to £5,557, and the aggregate “ Joan ” is the tax deferred 
on this sum. 

On the same basis, if industry’s aggregate capital expenditure 
on plant and machinery were to continue for the full twenty- 
eight years at the rate of £750 million apparently envisaged 
for the coming year, the aggregate excess would be {£4,168 
million. If taxation is assumed at tos. in the £, the aggregate 
deferment of taxation liabilities at the end of twenty-eight years 
would be fully £2 billion. In other words, on the admittedly 
wide assumptions which have been made, the state would be 
injecting interest-free loans into industry at an average rate of 
£70 million a year for the next twenty-eight years. Thereafter, 
though the policy continued, the injection would cease, since’ 
repayments of “loans” would balance the new “ loans,” and: 
the aggregate would be stabilised at its maximum of just! 
over {2 billion. 

It should be pointed out that not the whole of this loan would 
arise from the initial allowances. A substantial part, approxi- 
mately one-third, would result from the granting of annual 
allowances at five-fourths of the “appropriate” rate. The 
remaining two-thirds would depend equally on the 20 per cent) 
initial allowance granted by the 1945 Act and on the increase to 
40 per cent in the present Finance Bill. But these calculations 
—theoretical though they may be, since continuance of either 
the present policy or of the rate of investment for so long a 
period is perhaps improbable—yield a rather remarkable con-' 
clusion. Few people can have realised that, by doubling the 
initial allowance, the Chancellor was in principle launching an 
Aid-for-Industry loan of the order, eventually, of £650 million. 

A second article will examine the limitations of this policy 
by reference to industry’s plea for allowances based on replace- 
ment cost, and then will consider the implications of the distor- 
tion of taxable profits caused by the divergence between the, 
fiscal and the accountancy concepts of depreciation. 





Georgian Crisis 


In the unsettled period of the 
Seventeen Forties, James Martin 
showed his faith in Britain’s 
future by acquiring the freehold 
not only of the premises bearing 
the sign of the Grasshopper im 
Lombard Street, hitherto rented 
since Tudor times, but also of the 
adjoining property of The Three 
Crossed Daggers. This was in 
1741, when the Young Pretender’s 
invasion was so soon to follow. 
The old private bank was absorbed 
in 1918 by the Bank of Liverpool, 
whose title was changed to Martins 


Bank Limited ten years later. 
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‘Gold and Gilt-Edged 


During the past week the malaise in the investment markets 
has shifted its focus from equities to gilt-edged. Prices of gilt- 
edged securities, which had been relatively resistant during the 
phase of steepest decline in industrials, have this week experienced 
their sharpest break for at least twelve months. This sudden 
focusing of the prevalent pessimism upon the gilt-edged market 
is partly a reflection of the distortion of the yield structure which 
has resulted from the weakness elsewhere. But there is no doubt 
that the most compelling force has been a sudden wave of appre- 
hension about a new dollar crisis—and one which, unlike its 
predecessor, would not be relieved by a further instalment of 
grants from the United States. Among well-informed observers, 
uneasiness about Britain’s dollar position, despite Marshall aid, 
had been growing for some time. That it has suddenly spread 
to the general body of investors is attributable to the rapid 
sequence of warnings given by the Government spokesmen in 
recent weeks. 

For the general public, the clearest of these warnings was that 
sounded by the Economic Secretary to the Treasury, Mr Douglas 
Jay, at the end of last week. Commenting upon the rising fear 
of trade recession, he declared that “if there is any risk of unem- 
ployment, it is most likely to come from lack of dollars with which 
to buy raw materials.” His comments upon the dollar position 
suggest that the Government now perceives this to be a 
considerable risk: 

I doubt whether the public has even yet understood how serious 
and threatening is our dollar gap. The dollar situation of the sterling 
area is not improving. ... The United Kingdom and the other 

nembers of the sterling area as a whole are sull buying too much 

from the dollar countries and selling too little.. This cannot go on 
indefinitely, and anyone who ignores or belittles the continued gravity 
of this problem is misleading the British public and arousing false 
expectations. . That is the most basic of all the hard facts, in 
face of which our investment plans, and all our other plans, must 
be devised. 
To appreciate the full significance of this warning it needs to be 
read in conjunction with the Chancellor’s own analysis of a fort- 
night ago. He then pointed out that, in the first four months of 
this year, the proceeds of British exports to the United States 
had been running at 14 per cent below the level attained in the 
last quarter of 1948. The figure for May was £3,600,000, which, 
although fractionally better than that for April, contrasted with a 
monthly average of £5,300,000 in the first quarter of this year 
and one of £5,500,000 for the whole of 1948. Apart from this 
loss of Britain’s direct dollar-earning power, there has been a 
severe contraction in the dollar proceeds of exports of primary 
produce from the overseas sterling area. The Chancellor instanced 
cocoa, the price of which has been halved during the past year, 
and wool and rubber, which have fallen by 10 per cent. The 
strain, actual and prospective, which these tendencies are imposing 
upon Britain’s reserve position has, moreover, been aggravated by 
the ominous trend of Britain’s hard-currency commitments to 
non-dollar countries. As the figures quoted in these columns a 
fortnight ago showed, in the first eight months of the operation 
of the Intra-European Payments Scheme Britain had to transfer 
no less than £22.4 million of gold to Belgium, Switzerland and 
the Bizone. ‘ ; 5 


Approach to Deadlock 


In view of what Mr Harold Wilson last week called the “ great 
blasts of competition” which are now gathering force, these diffi- 
culties seem more likely to grow than to diminish. Before the 
sellers’ market ended, official spokesmen used to argue that a 
decline in dollar prices would save Britain more on its import bill 
than it cost Britain in terms of falling exchange proceeds for 
exports. But now the authorities have changed their tune, as it 
has become all too clear that the chance of securing these counter- 
vailing savings has been thrown away by the policy of govern- 
mental purchases on long-term contracts. It is easy to see why 
the Government is apprehensive about a new dollar crisis. In the 
opening phase of ERP, Sir Stafford Cripps made it clear that a 
Prime object of Britain’s economic policy would be to ensure that 

Sold reserve, then standing at well over £500 million, was 
maintained at that level throughout the ERP period. He then 
imp that if at any time this basic minimum was threatened, 
the Government would be obliged to find new means of curtail- 
ing Britain’s dollar expenditure. The full extent of the recent 
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Business Notes 


Strain upon the reserve will not be apparent until the end-June 
figures are revealed. The latest published figure for the reserve 
that at end-March, was £471 million, showing an apparent decline 
by £75 million during the first twelve months of ERP; it was 
estimated, however, that £60 million of this represented dollar 
reimbursements definitely due to Britain for expenditure already 


‘incurred under ERP. The net loss of £15 million has certainly 


widened in the past three months. 

In such circumstances as these, it is easy to see why the Govern- 
ment sticks rigidly to the bilateral pattern of its exchange arrange- 
ments, and why, in particular, it sets its face against any changes 
in the Intra~-European Payments Scheme which might further 
aggravate the drain of gold to countries such as Belgium and 
Switzerland. But this very policy, evidenced also in the five-year 
bilateral agreement with Argentina, creates new sources of anxiety 
because of the affront which it gives to the basic economic 
philosophy of multilateralism which the Americans thought they 
were promoting and paying for by the stream of dollar grants and 
loans. It is smal] wonder that apprehension now has its grip on 
the financial markets. Britain’s economy is fast approaching a 
condition of deadlock which will be broken only by far-reaching 
changes in domestic policy—or by unemployment caused by the 
inability of the country to secure a sufficient inflow of vital 
supplies, despite the large proportion of them which come in as 
gifts. 

* * « 


The Yield Structure 


Of all these factors, the repeated warnings about the erosion 
of the gold and dollar reserves have acted with the most direct 
force on gilt-edged securities. The buoyant—even flamboyant— 
days in May, after the issue of the Gas Stock, have given way 
to more realistic and more depressive calculations. The violence 
of the falls in the market in the past week has somewhat abated, 
but the present condition is clearly one of uneasy balance—a 
respite which affords a breathing space for taking fundamental 
decisions. Few students of the market, however, seem ready to 
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take a very firm view of the gilt-edged prospect. Opinions range 
quite widely. One side takes the view that the authorities have 
not lost their masse de manoeuvre and that the market enjoys 4 
solid 3 per cent sub-stratum ; the opposite, but still moderately 
expressed, view holds that the 3 per cent basis may be in course 
of change. Given present market conditions, indeed, it is not 
impossible to bring the two views into fairly close agreement ; for 
beyond doubt a relatively small resumption of buying by institu- 
tional investors would make a powerful difference to the external 
appearance of the market. a 

But are these external appearances deceptive ? If a dollar crisis 
is to be anticipated during the next six months—and it would 
be a hardy observer who would rule it out—what economic 
responses will impinge on the gilt-edged market ? The crisis of 
confidence alone is not likely to be negligible. The willingness 
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An attractive legend still circulates 
in Nigeria concerning the founda- 
tion of Kano. The story goes that a 
>, mighty hunter of the early days 

! named Berbushay put the seal on 








his fame by killing an elephant with = /D Aes a 34h Ce 
ly his spear and then carrying the car- 
ly case many miles upon his head. On 
| the spot where he finally laid down 
™ his notable burden the city of Kano 
e- was founded to commemorate the 
es achievement. 
er So runs the legend. Whatever the 
. truth may be about the foundation ———~—~—~—~~—~ 
of Kano it is beyond dispute that it ; og a = 
- has existed for centuries as a trading ~— - rij rs Uy 
y centre and port of call on the great KANO —_s i 
id caravan routes. Ancient industries, eS iis 
in including the preparation of ‘* Moroc- Vv Shay 
a co” leather, still survive in the = ro Fa 
ig locality although today the pros- = == SSS — = : 





perity of Kano depends far more upon its position as the recognised ja tre of the Nigerian ground nut 
industry. Full and up-to-date information from our branches in Nigeria on the industries of the Colony and 
the present trend of local markets is readily obtainable on request. 
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Makers of motor cars, paper and cotton goods 
Sellers of carpets, machine tools and chemicals 
Buyers of wool, wines and honey 


All businessmen can learn more about their markets in 
Australia and New Zealand from the Bank of Australasia. 
Current information is available on products required, 
or goods available for export. Advice can be given on 
opportunities for investment and on all shipping problems 
by the Overseas Department of 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 
(incorporated by Royal Charter 1835) 
PERCIVAL HUFFMAN 
(Manager The Dominion Bank (Canada) London) 

Elected President of The Canadian Chamber of Commerce in Gt. Britain, Inc, 





MANAGER: G. C. COWAN 
Head Office : 4 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 
Strand Branch : 263 Strand, London, W.C.2. (Opposite Australia House) 
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of the preseat Chancellor to fight a rearguard action in defence 
of present interest fates at a time when underlying conditions 
dictated a change may well be doubted—certainly to the extent 
of questioning whether he would be prepared to embark on the 
inflationary techniques by which his predecessor screwed the rate 
down to 24 per cent in the heyday of artificial cheap money. 

If gilt-edged operators still reserve their judgment about the 
future course of rates, it is not with any great confidence. The 
extent to which confidence has been breached within the space of 
six weeks is illustrated by the yield comparisons which accompany 
this note. In that short time, a wholesale revision of estimates 
about the possibility of converting of War Loan in 1952 (the first 
optional date) appears to have taken place. War Loan now yields 
3} per cent and is exactly on all fours with Old Consols and 
“ Daltons.” Nobody is prepared to say that War Loan is cheap, 
because nobody can look forward with any gssurance to what 
market conditions may be in “ fateful ’fifty-two.” The slide to a 3} 
per cent level for the undated and optional stocks has gone un- 
checked, and it would be consoling if a few resistance points pre- 
sented themselves. This week there were no gilt-edged investors 
who claimed to be able to find any. 


Trends in Trade 


European Payments Impasse 


July ast, the date on which the new version of the Intra- 
European Payments Scheme must come into operation, is looming 
up fast—and there is still no sign of agreement on the amended 
form. During the past week the four countries primarily 
concerned, the United States, Britain, France and Belgium, 
have sent their Ministerial representatives to Brussels to 
discuss the deadlock which has occurred on this issue. The 
whole consultative group of Ministers of the OEEC countries is 
to meet during the coming week in Paris, and some kind of 
solution to the problem will have to be devised by then if the 
Payments Agreement is not to lapse at the end of its first term. 

The more this tangled issue is discussed the clearer becomes 
the basic problem which has hitherto escaped solution. That 
problem is compounded firstly of the persistent creditor status 
of Belgium vis a vis its OEEC partners and secondly of the fact 
that the British gold reserve, already weakened below the safety 
limit, is taking an undue share of the burden of this Belgian 
surplus and would take an even greater share of it if the amend- 
ments to IEPS, which have been proposed from Belgium and 
American quarters, were to be accepted. The prospective Belgian 
surplus with European countries is estimated at the equivalent 
of about $450 million for the coming year. Belgium’s deficit with 
the dollar area and, therefore, her probable allocation of Marshall 
dollars is around $200 million only. This leaves a gap of $250 
million, the greater part of which Belgium wishes to be paid in 
gold in one form or another. Belgium would be prepared to 
meet part of this gap by a further extension of credits, but up to 
now the equivalent of some $50 million appears to be the limit 
of this offer, leaving a margin of $200 million as the amount of 
free gold Belgium is likely to receive through the working of the 
European compensation. 

The schemes and the variations of them which have been put 
up by ECA and the Belgian experts all share certain common 
features. They demand the free transferability of the drawing 
rights established under the Payments Scheme and they envisage 
the setting up of a pool of dollars to be competed for by the 
OEEC countries in part conversion of their net surpluses in 
European payments. British objections on both aspects of this 
scheme appear to be deep and unshakable. Transferability of 
drawing rights would undoubtedly mean further losses of gold 
to Belgium and to Switzerland. Britain will, therefore, agree to 
automatic transferability of drawing rights only if those two 
countries are left out of the compensation—if, in other words, 
they are ri as extensions of the Western Hemisphere and 


_ if the deficits of other OEEC countries with them are included in 


the amounts to be covered by direct Marshall aid. The British 
objections to the dollar pool are that it would work in a con- 
tractionist manner on European trade. The argument is that if 
the dollar is in fact reintroduced in European trade in this way 
every country will do its utmost to contract its imports from 
the others. Britain, for example, would certainly refuse to buy 
French champagne since this would have the effect of reducing 
the net favourable balance convertible into dollars—the cham- 
pagne would, in fact, be paid for in gold. 

Britain has not taken up a completely negative attitude in these 
matters but has made its own proposals for the elimination of 
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quantitative restrictions on intra-European trade. In particular it 
has suggested that over a wide list of goods the countries of Europe 
should grant open general licences with the proviso that they 
would be operated on a strictly reciprocal basis. That is the 
present state of the deadlock. 

It should be added that in the Brussels meeting the British 
delegation found itself in a minority of one. In the coming OEEC 
ministerial discussions Britain may collect a few supporters, 
notably among the Scandinavian countries, but it will still be in a 
smal! minority. If Britain were to give way on this basic issue 
it could only be on the assumption that the continuing Belgian 
surplus with the rest of Europe will be smaller than present esti- 
mates would make it appear. Hopes on this score have so long 
been entertained and so persistently frustrated that it is under- 
standable that any such assumption should be viewed with some 
scepticism in London. If the other side is to yield, it is most 
likely to be by Belgium making contributions to other OFEC 
countries which would approximately equal its prospective surplus 
with them and would not be limited by its prospective deficit with 
the dollar area. There is, however, little prospect of the Belgian 
authorities yielding readily to any such suggestion. They are still 
actively pursuing a policy of deflation at home and they are 
understandably unwilling to undo the effects of this policy by a 
further substantial extension of external credits. They can point 
to a fairly good record to date on the score of helping others and 
they argue that it is high time they began to concern themselves 
more immediately with their own problems, which are by no 
means negligible. Tiis week’s developments still have all the 
appearance of the irresistible force meeting the immovable object. 


* * x 


Exports for Dollars 


_. The recovery in British exports during May was disappoint- 
ingly slight. Exports per day were only 1} per cent above the 
rather low April level and about 14 per cent below the March 
rate. But at least some of the export industries showed a welcome 
expansion. Cars exported in May totalled over 23,000 with a 
value of £6,547,000, and commercial vehicles rose to 13,550 with a 
value of £5,622,000, but exports of agricultural tractors again 
declined. Exports of vehicles as a whole amounted to over {£27 
million compared with £224 million in April ; this was, in fact, 
the only export group to exceed its average for the first quarter. 
Cotton and wool textiles showed modest increases in May but not 
to the levels of the first three months of this year. Exports of 
machinery rose by a mere £800,000 to £22.8 million. Coal exports 
increased to £3,700,000 and almost equalled the February figure, 
but they still have a long way to go to hit their end-of-year 
target. 

The biggest element of present concern, however, is the trend 
of exports to the United States. The May total showed some 
improvement on the previous month, but figures for the past 
eight months (given in the accompanying table) clearly indicate 
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jth Quarter | Ist Quarter 
Monthly Monthly April May 
| Average Average | 
To Uniled Slates: i 
Home-made spirits................ 913 909 569 | 821 
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UD cnt id) «Ihe e bene ns view 381 335 46 | 521 
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Home-made spirits. ............265 204 104 4 232 
Au exports and re-exports ........... 6,695 6,714 | 6,158 1,500f 
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© Other thaa track-laying tractors. ; t Provisional and excluding re-exports. 


the downward trend. The most significant fall has been in agri- 
cultural tractors, followed by the decline in car exports. The two 
other important items for the American market—spirits and wool 
tissues—recovered appreciably during May, but there is 10 
certainty that this recovery will be sustained, particularly if 
American ic prices continue to fall. To some extent, the 
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fall in exports to the United States has been offset by an expansion 
af exports to Canada. Cars, cotton piece-goods, wool tops and 
spirits reached new high levels during May, though exports of wool 
yjgsues to Canada were even smaller than in April. This expansion 
of exports to the Canadian market is certainly timely. Now that 
BCA funds cannot be used for the purchase of Canadian wheat 
Britain will have to find $300 million to meet next season’s com- 
mitments under the wheat contract. Increased exports to Canada 
will help to pay for wheat and other shipments and to that extent 
will relieve the drain on Britain’s dollar reserves. But complaints 
sbout the high cost of British goods are as frequently heard in 
Canada as they are in the United States, 


* 2 x 


_ Britain's Import Bill 


Contrary to official expectations, the terms of trade are show- 
ing no signs of turning in Britain’s favour, despite the recent falls 
in commodity prices in the world markets. The reason is not 
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far to seek. The system of Government purchase, employing 
contracts of varying lengths of time, may have lessened the burden 
of Britain’s import bill when world prices were rising, but it is 
certainly having the opposite effect now that prices are declining. 
And the repercussions may be extremely harmful. Firstly, since 
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British manufacturers have to pay more for their raw materials, 
the cost of British exports is likely to remain higher than those 
of their competitors. Secondly, by inflating the total import bill 
it will mean that the adverse trade balance wil] be larger than 
would otherwise have been the case. While ECA funds are forth- 
coming, this second consequence may not be so apparent, but in 
both instances the result obtained in the end will be the same, 
namely, a reduction of British imports. This may mean either a 
cut in food supplies or in raw materials ; if the latter is necessary, 
then the policy of full employment will be endangered. 

The rising cost of imports is shown in the accompanying table. 
The figure for May—{£194.8 million—is the highest on record. 
The cost of food imports during the five months of 1949 is sub- 
stantially higher than in either 1948 or 1947. On the other hand, 
the value of tobacco imports has declined, owing mainly to smaller 
quantities received. The cost of imported raw materials and 
manufactures (which also includes certain raw materials such as 
refined metals, petroleum products and chemicals) has also risen 
quite significantly. The value of re-exports, however, has 
fluctuated about the average for 1948, so that the cost of retained 
imports for the first five months of this year was 7 per cent 
larger than in 1948 and 24 per cent larger than in 1947. 

The rising import bill undoubtedly represents to some extent 
the purchase of larger quantities of goods. But there has been 
no notable increase in food rations nor in the consumption of 
raw materials, so that any larger quantities received have pre- 
sumably gone to stocks. That is, stocks are being built up with 
goods bought in a period of peak prices. Whether or not such 
a policy has been dictated by the ECA buying programme, Britain 
will have either to write down the value of these stocks or to main- 
tain high prices to the British consumer. The danger is that these 
methods will hamper the export drive—indeed, this is already 
happening in some directions—and increase Britain’s trade deficit 
unless some countervailing cut is made in imports. 


+ * t 


Trade with Hungary 


Talks with Hungary, which opened in London this week, 
aim at a higher level of trade between the two countries. The 
Hungarians are offering sunflower seed, oils, pork, malt, turkeys 
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and chicken; they want to purchase rubber, wool, cotton and 
jute from the sterling area and some manufactures, notably motor- 
cars, from Britain. There is some difference between Hungary’s 
import list and the import requirements of other countries beyond 
the Curtain, for its emphasis is on raw materials rather than manu- 
factures. Whether the Hungarians will be as successful in their 
food export programme as they aver may be open to doubt ; but 
they are said to be well placed for raising food production, and a 
three-year contract for pork imports may result from the present 
negotiations. 

Separate talks are being conducted to find ways of settling 
Hungary’s debt to this country. The old long-term loans are 
unlikely to benefit greatly, but London is owed some £2,000,000 
on short-term loans, and would probably be prepared to settle 
for less. Apart from these debt claims, there are compensation 
claims by British owners for assets nationalised or otherwise taken 
over by the Hungarians which have to be discussed. Prominent 
amongst the claimants are Lever Brothers, Dunlop, J. & P. 
Coats, “ Shell” and insurance interests. These claimants should, 
at any rate, be in a stronger position than some minority share- 
holders, mainly individuals, in undertakings now nationalised, 
whose interests have been ruthlessly squeezed by the Hungarian 
authorities. Unlike most countries in eastern Europe, Hungary has 
already made some payments in settlement of debts and com- 
pensation claims. Moreover, the Custodian of Enemy Property 
is holding £750,000 of liquid Hungarian assets, and has a further 
£600,000 to £700,000 in assets which could be readily realised. 
Although a peace treaty has been signed with Hungary, the Cus- 
todian is proving reluctant to admit claims by the London market 
and others for the release of these funds. This is not the only 
instance where the Custodian is proving distinctly averse to part- 
ing with cash. 


* x * 


Communist China Organises for Export 


Attempts to establish a Communist foreign trade monopoly 
are fast disproving some of the more optimistic forecasts that 
business in China would continue much as usual, despite the 
Communist successes. Perhaps the most serious blow to this early 
optimism has been dealt by. the creation of the North China 
Trading Company of Tientsin, for its methods are clearly designed 
to draw foreign trade into the new rulers’ hands. The North 
China Trading Company is barely two months old, bur it is 
already pushing private traders to the outlying fringes of their 
normal areas of supply by the simple process of outbidding them 
in the nearer markets. The trade in bristles illustrates the method. 
British traders, being unable to compete with the high prices 
offered by the new company, are forced to send their buying 
agents to remoter centres to which, as yet, the. North China 
Trading Company’s agents have not penetrated. Attempts by the 
new company to capture the market in commodities such as 
hides and skins have so far, at least, proved less successful. The 
technique has a familiar ring to all who have some knowledge of 
the trade monopolies behind the Iron Curtain. The North China 
Trading Company outbids private traders, but is later prepared to 
sustain a loss by reselling abroad at market prices; or it will 
sell to private traders at its own cost price, forcing them to take 
a loss, or at least to devise ingenious ways of by-passing the 
Trading Company’s monopoly. Private traders using alternative 
sources of suppiy still run the risk of being refused an export 
licence, or the so-called Testing Bureau may condemn the goods 
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as unfit for export. Telephone and telegraph agencies in North 
China are said to be passing on to the new company information 
about foreign orders received by private traders. 

The North China Trading Cempany is not confining its activities 
to export business. Some imports are being taken over com- 
pulsorily from the customs sheds and imported goods which are 
already inland have been requisitioned. Import licences and 
allocations of foreign exchange are doled out under its auspices 
In fact, the company’s preferential trading status is well backed up 
by administrative powers. It would be foolish to belittle the poten- 
tial influence of this new organisation, but its challenge to the 
trading community is at least being parried and traders are adapt- 
ing themselves not without some success to the new circumstances 
But the formation of the North China Trading Company is un. 
doubtedly the most serious challenge yet. Its full influence wil! 
not be measurable until the Communists have grappled with the 
economic problems of the occupation of Shanghai. 


Industry and Commodities 


Too Many Steelworks in Europe ? 


Co-ordination of steel development among the European 
countries may be on the way, but it has not arrived yet. An 
article in the Statistical Bulletin of the British Iron and Steel 
Federation draws attention to the distance still to be covered and 
the difficulties of the ground. It also reveals a little more of the 
preoccupation with possible surplus capacity which producers 
of basic industrial materials have begun to show. 

“Steelmakers and users alike,” observes the article, “are 
becoming aware of an easing of the pressure on steel supplies.” 
What appeared eighteen months ago to be an almost insatiable 
demand for steel appears so no longer. But the long-term pro- 
grammes of the OEEC countries provide for an increase of their 
steel] Output to 57.5 million ingot tons a year in 1952-53. It is 
true that these programmes assume a full utilisation of capacity, 
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while the prewar figure of 44.5 million tons with which it is 
compared was by no means the full output of which the indus- 
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tries were capable at that time. Still, the majority of the OEEC 
steel committee, when it collated the programmes last autumn 
thought that an output of §7.5 million tons might be too much, 
and also thought that the creation of redundant capacity was a 
danger serious enough to be examined. It therefore suggested 
fyrther studies, in greater detail, of the development plans “ with 
a view” states the Bulletin, “ to modifying the four-year develop- 
ment programmes and possibly extending them over a period of 
seven years.” Nothing has since removed these misgivings ; the 
Economic Co-operation Administration disclosed in Washington 
on April 11th that, “ with the concurrence of most of the OEEC 
sepresentatives,” it had suggested extending the expansion pro- 
gramme over eight to ten years instead of four, “so as to permit 
amore accurate appraisal to be made of potential markets.” 

The Bulletin is hopeful that the detailed studies at Paris and 
Geneva may help to answer the general question, “How much 
see] and in what products?” But it does not appear to see 
much hope, as things are, for the complex task of agreeing 
where the steel is to be made and which of the existing plants 
are to be modernised or replaced. The steel committee of OEEC, 
it points out, is limited in its powers to approval or disapproval 
of a project, and it has disapproved only one project so far: 


Once a complete national programme is presented, its component 
parts have already achieved a measure of rigidity which requires 
considerable pressure if alterations are to be made. ... Unless 
some procedure can be found to amalgamate development plans on a 
European basis, the actions of the Committee will tend to become 
purely formal recognitions of political pressure and bargains made 
behind the scenes. 

To avert this, the Bulletin asks for a procedure by which projects 
could be studied “on a technical and industrial level ”—and, if 
necessary, modified and adjusted—before they reach the political 
stage. This is plain common sense ; it is, indeed, precisely what 
the technical committees at Paris were originally intended to do. 
If they cannot do i, there is a clear need for humbler bodies 
which can. 
a a « 


Dismantling and Replacement in Germany 


One side-issue, important enough to merit separate discussion, 
emerges from the Bulletin article. Uncertainty about the future 
course of German steel production has been from the first an 
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unsatisfactory feature of the Paris programmes. West German 
output, according to the latest agreed figures, is to be limited to 
11.1 million tons a year, while the theoretical capacity to be 
retained in western Germany is to be 13.7 million tons a year ; 
but, the Bulletin points out, “a considerable proportion is old 
and inefficient by present standards.” It adds: “There is at 
present no German modernisation plan before the Paris com- 
mittee.” But the Iron and Steel Federation is evidently aware 
that the German steel industry is at work preparing such a plan: 
Germany is, of course, one of the main suppliers of steelworks 
equipment, and it is to be hoped that information will be made 
available regarding German replacement projects similar to that 
produced by other countries, in order that a comprehensive picture 
may be secured. 
If the German steel industry is to carry out a plan of replacement 
and modernisation, it is of course desirable that the OEEC co- 
ordinators should know the details. It is, however, a little sur- 
prising to find the subject raised in this way, and from this 
particular quarter, at the moment. The dismantling of German 
steelworks (not the “old and inefficient” ones, which are to be 
left standing, and which will so soon need modernisation or re- 
placement) is still going on vigorously. The outlines already 
begin to appear of a situation in which efficient steelworks may 
be in course of being pulled down, and the modernisation of the 
remainder within the framework of the European Recovery Pro- 
gramme may be in course of being planned, simultaneously. A 
more complete reductio ad absurdum of dismantling policy would 
be hard to seek. 


# x * 


Oil Concessions in Tunisia 


The granting of oil concessions in Tunisia has been under 
discussion between the French authorities and British and 
American oi] groups for well over a year, and the negotiations 
appeared until lately to have reached their conclusion. But in 
the last few weeks a political storm has blown up over the pro- 
posed concessions, embarrassing the French Government and 
deferring for the time being the final outcome of the negotiations. 
Indeed, the outcome is still uncertain, and appears to depend on 
the strength of Parliamentary pressure which the French Govern- 
ment has still to meet. The criticisms made are directed primarily 
against the principle of admitting foreign enterprises to the 
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exploitation of what are presumed to be French overseas 
resources. 

The French Government defends its action primarily on the 
ground that the French lack of equipment, technicians, and 
finance makes it impossible to discover and develop any oil there 
may be in Tunisia—at least without prolonged delay—uniess 
foreign capital is brought in. The French Government itself 
disposes of only 2.6 billion francs this year for petroleum 
exploration, while it estimates that the big foreign oil companies 
are spending at the rate of 300 billion francs a year. The French 
company operating in Tunisia is able to make only two borings 
a year at present, while one of the foreign companies (Gulf Oil) 
alone made 662 borings in the United States and Venezuela in 
1946. It was this sort of consideration that induced the authors 
of the Monnet Plan to urge that foreign capital should be 
encouraged to undertake oil exploration in the French Union. 

Acting on this policy, the French Government negotiated agree- 
ments with two foreign groups—Gulf Oil, which is to have con- 
cessionary rights over 19,600 square kilometres, and Shell, which 
is to have 15,150 square kilometres. Each of the foreign com- 
panies is, however, to admit a Franco-Tunisian participation of 
35 per cent. and has formed a North African or Tunisian sub- 
sidiary for the purpose. The Franco-Tunisian partner, Serept 
(Société d’Etudes, de Recherches et d’Exploitation des Pétroles en 
Tunisie) is to have exclusive concessionary rights over 30,140 
square kilometres in addition. 


* 


The agreements with the Gulf and Shel] groups provide hand- 
some safeguards for the various French interests affected. In 
addition to the usual guarantees of diligent survey and exploitation, 
the concessionaires are obliged to reserve for the Tunisian market 
the crude oi] equivalent of its consumption of petroleum products, 
to the extent of 60 per cent of their output in Tunisia. Prior 
rights on the total crude output are reserved to the French metro- 
politan refining companies to serve the French and North African 
markets, and these companies will be entitled to pay in French 
francs. The concessionaires will pay royalties of 10 per cent. 
Guarantees are given for the employment of French (or Tunisian) 
workers and technicians. 

To suggest, in the circumstances, that the French Government 
has done badly for itself would be far-fetched. But the political 
agitation against the concessions has assumed formidable propor- 
tions. It is perhaps a little surprising, in view of all that has 
been said, to recall that the petroleum deposits of Tunisia and the 
Fezzan are still (in the words of the French Government itself) 
“purely conjectural.” Little drilling has been done, and no oil 
has vet been proved in commercial quantities. Presumably, how- 
ever, the two major oil groups concerned think that the prospects 
are good enough to follow up ; the capital expenditures necessary 
before the existence of oil can be proved are considerable. 


* * * 


The Dollar Cost of Oil 


The Australian Prime Minister, Mr Chifley, is reported to 
have told the Australian Parliament this week that figures sup- 
plied to him by Sir Stafford Cripps show the total net dollar 
cost of oil to the sterling area to be more than $400 million a year. 
London authorities suggest that the actual figure is “ well over” 
$409 million—and this total has been reached after deducting 
sales of sterling oil to dollar areas. 

Strictly, however, it represents the dollar expenditure by the 
oil industry, and not the cost of the actual tonnage of oi] con- 
sumed. Out of the total, it is calculated, $160 million is the net 
cost to the sterling area of British companies’ purchases of oil 
from United States companies. The balance of the expenditure, 
which must be well in excess of $240 million, is accountable 
under two heads. The first. is the heavy demand of the British 
oil industry for United States equipment. (A good deal of this 
demand arises from expansion programmes at various oilfields 
and may therefore be a non-recurring—and, indeed, a dollar- 
earning—item.) The British petroleum equipment industry has 
increased its output considerably, but cannot supply all the com- 
panies’ needs. Moreover, although it has learnt a lot since the 
war, there are still criticisms that the equipment industry pays 
insufficient attention to the exacting local conditions under which 
the equipment is expected to work. = - 

A second, and severe, loss of dollars occurs at those British- 
pre yc which do not lie within the sterling area. The 
companies have to meet their current operating expenses there 
either in dollars or some other hard currency. Venezuela is a 
case in point. Ags 


other payments ate made in sterling. An agreement 


drain may arise in Iran, where royalty and | 
between 
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British and Persian Governments provides that where the Sterling 
area canmot supply the country’s needs, the British Government 
will make the necessary dollar expenditure to obtain them from 
dollar sources. Such purchases have not so far been heavy, but 


they are tending to grow. 
* * * 


Substance and Shadow in Development Councils 


The remarkable feature of the Board of Trade proposals for 
a Development Council for the wool textile industry, which were 
published this week in the form of a draft Order, is their simi. 
larity to the proposals which the employers made to the Board 
of Trade in the course of the long and unhappy exchanges which 
took place. This being so, some strong reason would seem to be 
necessary before the Board of Trade proceeds to impose its solu- 
tion against the wishes of the wool textile employers. 

The Wool Working Party recommended unanimously in 1946 
that there should be arrangements for regular national 
consultation in the industry, that it should include workers’ 
representatives, and that it should extend to the whole range of 
questions which the working party discussed in its report. In 
the following year Sir Stafford Cripps told the industry that the 
Industrial Organisation and Developmen: Act, then going through 
Parliament, would be the best way of putting its wishes into effect. 
The industry disagreed ; it did not want a statutory Development 
Council. It preferred to adhere to the proposal for a joint 
advisory committee which the working party had in mind. 

Exchanges between the industry and the President of the Board 
of Trade have been going on ever since. The wool textile em- 
ployers have moved from their original position to this extent: 
they have agreed that the levy for “ research, export and design” 
which is thought necessary could be placed upon a statutory basis 
by applying Section 9 of the Industrial Organisation and Develop- 
ment Act ; this can be done without applying the Act as a whole. 
As a further concession, they later suggested that a special tri- 
partite body, separate from the Wool Textile Delegation, should 
be set up to collect this levy, and that this body might, if the 
trade unions and the Board of Trade desired it, be given enhanced 
status by incorporation under the Companies Act. 


But on the question of a Development Council or any statutory 
body set up by the Government to represent their industry, the 
wool textile employers would not budge. It is evident that the 
Board of Trade was prepared to be extremely accommodating in 
restricting the powers and duties of the Development Council, but 
this was not what the employers wanted. They wanted a non- 
statutory body ; anything else, they felt, would be the thin end 
of the Government wedge. Perhaps they were obstinate. Per- 
haps they are old-fashioned individualists. But the particular 
Development Council which the Board of Trade now proposes 
to impose on them against their wishes is so limited in its powers 
and so modest in its functions—so carefully designed to disarm 
any possible opposition—that it is difficult not to fee] that it might 
have been better to let the employers have their way on the 
principle ; a strong organisation, enjoying freedom of action and 
the industry’s active support, would then have been possible. As it 
is, the omens for the Wool Textile Development Council are poor. 


* x * 


Working Party for Tin 


The purpose of commodity study groups is apparenily 
changing. Instead of being a means whereby producing and con- 
suming countries of a particular commodity meet to discuss 
their mutual problems and to amend their own approach to the 
general problem in the light of such discussions, they are fast 
developing into an instrument by which responsibility for 
domestic policies can be transferred to another country’s 
shoulders. Sometimes that other country is the United States 
and occasionally it is Britain. The Tin Study Group, which 
closed its fourth meeting in London on Wednesday, affords a 
good example of the new pattern. The draft proposals for an 
international agreement which were submitted to member 
countries earlier this year were found to be unacceptable and the 
Study Group met to decide its next step. As the Group was not 
empowered to discuss any of the important factors affecting 
the tin industry, such as the international allocation scheme, the 
level of tin prices, the American bilateral agreements, and the 
British tin contracts, its scope was obviously limited. Had the 
meeting waited until at least the new contract prices were fixed 
at the end of this month, or until the substance of the new 


American agreements was known, it might have been able to - 


assess the future more intelligently. As it was, it could only make 
a series of suppositions. ~~ ” Pen 
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The statistics for world production and co 
ed by the Study Group are shown in the accompanying 
Since they are based on the assumptions that “there would 
ie no fundamental alteration in economic, social and political 


' gaditions in the producing territories ” and that “full industrial 


 xiivity in all consuming countries” would be maintained, it is 
 yglikely that they possess any real significance. Worse sull, it was 


aes SS =o VW 


ntly assumed that the price of tin would remain at the 
nt high level, irrespective of any fall in prices of other 


_ ga-ferrous metals or substitute commodities, or indeed of any 
- xeline in world prices generally. How, under such conditions 
the Study Group could postulate rising consumption for tin up 
1951 it is difficult to imagine. Yet—again, apparently—it was 


on the basis of these estimates that the Study Group decided to 
gt up a working party for tin open to all member governments, 


_ prepare a Statement on the position and prospects of the tin 
industry, and a draft of a Commodity Control Agreement. 


If the present price of tin is so high as to stimulate production 
and to curtail consumption so that a burdensome surplus results— 


gis evidently happening—what is needed is not a restriction 


———— 


cheme which would penalise the efficient producers, but a lower 


TIN PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 


World World 

Production Consumption 

long tons long tons 
SE, cs wo 'w #4 pind ok Me ie 114,500 136,900 
Rs a 152,900 138,900 
fee Ast Ouardie.., .. ivi od. 36,900 31,900 
es: | er ae 170,000 138,000+ 
nC. . she Raa ok ce oat 190,000 158,000 
EET «i. so RAG K 6's 6 ah Sa 205,000 162,000t 


* Estimates made by the Tin Study Group. 
+ Commercial consumption only. 


pce, which would force the inefficient producers out of produc- 


| ton, Unfortunately, the Ministry of Supply finds itself siding 
_ with the producers on the question of prices, owing to its buying 


itis unwilling to face. 


plicy. It is carrying, at the moment, appreciable stocks of tin 
ad any reduction in price would involve it in a heavy loss, which 
The tin producers were clearly hoping 


» that the An.crican Government would offer to support the market 








by buying large quantities for the stockpile at current high prices, 
and it seems that the United States was unable to give such an 
undertaking. A lower price for tin would undoubtedly mean some 
domestic re-adjustments to the economies of tin producing 
coumtries, and in attempting to foresta!l such re-adjustments, 
tn producers have resurrected the bogey of communism. But 
the way to combat communism is by developing efficient low- 
cst production, not by earning large profits through restricting 
curput and maintaining artificially high prices. 


Shorter Notes 


A map of the oil-bearing regions of the Middle East, which 
appeared on page 1156 of The Economist last week, did not make 
tkar that the proposed Soviet oil concession, shown as a shaded 
aea, in northern Iran was rejected by the Iran Majlis (Parliament) 
in October, 1947, and did not enter into force. 

bs 


Coal output last week was 4,337,400 tons, production having 
lully recovered after the Whitsun holidays which affected the 
previous week’s figures to the extent of more than a million tons. 
tal output for the first 24 weeks of the year is now 
100,137,800 tons, nearly 2.4 million tons higher than in the same 
Petiod last year. Since, however, the estimate of coal output for 
1949 made in the Economic Survey (215-220 million tons) is 
een 7 and 12 million tons higher than last year’s actual out- 
Put, it is clear that the rate of increase necessary to realise the 
‘simate has not been achieved so far. 


w 


_ Ina Note on Belgian trade policy in The Economist of June 4th 
it Was stated that nearly a third of the net “drawing rights 
Mts to European debtors) on Belgium for the first ERP year 
on June 30th, had not yet been used. Later information 
that, at the end of April, only $36 million remained Out 
of the $218.5 million originally available, and it is estimated that 
$16 million remained to cover operations during June. 





nsumption of tin , 
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NICKEL AND OUR COAL 


Do you know that nickel plays a vital part 
not only in the production of coal but also 
in its conversion to light, heat and power ? 
The cutters, conveyors and miners’ lamps that 
are used in the mining of coal, the railway 
engines and the road vehicles concerned in its 
distribution, the plants converting it to steam 
power and electric current—in all these, nickel 
is present, toughening and strengthening the 
metals used in their construction, making them 
staunch against the attacks of wear, corrosion 


and heat. 


Thus nickel is contributing to the efficiency 
of the tools and equipment with which Britain is 


achieving her recovery. 


THE MOND NICKEL COMPANY, LTD 


Sunderland House, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 
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WITH SAFETY 


For over 100 years Planet Building Society Shareholders 
have enjoyed this security and other Investment benefits. 
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Not so funny 


for Mr. Nash! 


Mr. Nash's sudden transform- 
ation from a dignified business 
man to a sprawling figure of 
waving arms and legs struck 
some passers-by as funny, But 
when he was a to an ambulance with an injured back and head, 

“4 Mr. Nash could haedly be blamed if he did not 
share the joke. He was unable to work for 
. {many months, while expenses mounted. Yet 
: he was able to convalesce with an easy mind, 
for under his ‘General’ Personal Accident 
Policy he received £10 a week until he was fit, 
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an English clergyman, 


William Gregor 


titanium—a metal of great importance today 
manufacture of paint, pottery, glass and leather. 
of his own parish, in Cornwall, Gregor had noticed a black 


sand with peculiar magnetic properties. 


was the discoverer of 
in the 
In a valley 


This sand is now 
recognised as “ ilmenite”, one of the principal sources of 
On examination Gregor found that almost half the 
sand consisted of a reddish-brown solid. Treating this with 
sulphuric acid, he obtained a yellow solution which, when 


heated with powdered charcoal, yielded a purplish coloured 


titaninm. 


slag. The slag contained titanium — but Gregor, already a 
very sick man, was too ill either to carry investigations further 
or to isolate the pure metal. 

The Rev. William Gregor was born in Cornwall in 1762, 
and educated at Bristol and the University of Cambridge, 
where he became a fellow of St. John’s College and entered 
Holy Orders. He was always a keen amateur scientist and, 
though he chose to settle in a remote village of his native 
county, he quickly acquired a world-wide reputation as a 
metallurgical chemist through his analysis of such complicated 
substances as topaz, wavellite and uranium mica. His death 
from tuberculosis in 1817, at the age of Sift ty-five robbed him 
of the satisfaction of seeing the importance 
of his own work. Nevertheless, his work 
on titanium gives him a place in that select 
band of British chemists to whom the 
world owes the discovery of important 
clements. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
eames iat te 


THE OTTOMAN BANK 


LIQUID POSITION DISCLOSED 


THE HON T. B. MONEY-COUTTS ON THE OUTLOOK 


The cighty-second annual general meet- 
ing of the Ottoman Bank was held, on June 


ae. 2nd, in London. 


The Hon. T. B. Money-Coutts (the 
chairman) presiding. 

The chairman, in the course of his speech, 
id: — 

"The balance-sheet total of £63,025,685 is 
rather more than £1,000,000 in excess of 
the previous year’s total, and this excess is 


 gttributable to an increase in current, deposit 


and other accounts. 
The assets side of the balance-sheet shows 


a liquid position, Cash has fallen by 


, but money at call has increased 


by £5,600,000 and bills receivable by 


{1,000,000, so that the total of cash and bills 
is 5,800,000 more than in the previous year. 
The investments are down by nearly 

000,000 and advances by £1,700,000. The 
principal part of our investments remains in 
British Government securities, the majority 


_ of which are short-dated stocks. 





RESULT OF YEAR’S OPERATIONS 


The profit and loss account discloses a 


- tesult for the year of £157,505. Before 
) giving at the balance of profit and loss for 


the year, we have made certain provision for 
josses which may arise as a result of hostili- 


* tes and unrest in the Near East. 


On the other hand, we have brought into 


~ acount £151,070 in respect of remittances 


of profits of previous years. In this connec- 


' ton I would mention that profits earned 


in any of the countries in which we operate 
we not brought into our profit and loss 
acount until we have been able to transfer 
them into sterling. 

Adding the amount brought forward from 


. 1947, there is, therefore, a total available of 


fa 
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£335,761. Out of this amount the committee 

has decided to transfer a sum of £150,000 to 

“reserve for contingencies.” ; 
The proposals of the committee regarding 


the balance of £185,761 will be submitted 


© you later, but first may I review briefly 
the progress of the bank during 1948 in the 
countries where we are established. 


TURKEY 


I mentioned last year how, in 1947, 
Turkey's foreign trade, after showing an 
sport surplus for a number of years, was 

for the first time with a substantial 
deficit. This gap widened in 1948. Not 
only ‘were many countries, previously buyers 
of Turkish produce, forced to cut down their 
imports, but the disappointing 1947 cereal 
crop had forced Turkey to prohibit exports 
of bread grain, one of her principal and most 
Mofitable sources of revenue. Indeed, in 
1948, Turkey not only had to face this 
setious fall in exports, but also to find foreign 
to pay for a large quantity of im- 
ports, especially agricultural and industrial 
ipment, which had been ordered in 
Mevious years, but the delivery of which had 
delayed. 

The Turkish Government was not slow to 
Iteognise the gravity of this situation and 
© take steps—principally by the utilisation 

acumulated sterling balances—to apply 
Necessary remedies. The 1948-49 season 
opened in September last under slightly 
better auspices. Fortunately, the 1948 harvest 

Was excellent, and the trade deficit for the 
Yet, although it reached the not inconsider- 
ate ¢ of Ltq.219 millions, was far less 

tmidable than it would have been but for 
the trade revival of the last quarter of the 

Year. Since the turn of the year, moreover, 

Is further and marked improvement. 


In 1948 the crops were far better than in 
the previous year. Cereals alone showed a 
per cent. advance; it must be remem- 
bered, however, that the 1947 figures had 
been particularly disappointing. For fruit and 
vegetables it was a good year, and also for 
oilseeds, of which there was a considerable 
export. It was also a record year for 
opium. The tobacco harvest (75,000 tons) 
was of fine quality, even if it did not equal 
the exceptional crop of the previous year. 
Cotton production also advanced from 
52,000 tons to 59,000 tons. Cattle-farming 
continued to make steady progress. 


MARSHALL AID 


Turkey, as you are no doubt aware, is one 
of the beneficiaries under the Marshall Aid 
Plan, and a large percentage of the credit 
allocated to her is being applied in the pur- 
chase of up-to-date agricultural equipment, 
which will help to speed the mechanisation 
of farming. Turkey, moreover, is steadily 
equipping her industries. 

The mines also—coal, iron, copper, 
chromium—increased their yield. Some 
250,000 tons of chromium were produced in 
1948, and exports, including existing stocks, 
reached the record figure of over 300,000 
tons. Oil is still in the prospecting stage, 
but the outlook is encouraging. Marshall Aid 
will give a new impetus to Turkish mining. 

On the budget side, revenue continues to 
rise steadily. On the other hand, there is 
the continued and heavy expense of main- 
taining a large standing army. Turkey has 
not only great agricultural wealth and valu- 
able mineral resources, but she has also an 
incalculable “ hidden ” asset—the tenacity of 
a hardworking people. Her leaders have a 
keen sense of their country’s destiny, and, 
Turkey will continue to advance along the 
path of progress. 

We are glad to be able to give you a satis- 
factory report for the year upon the opera- 
tions of your bank in Turkey. We have 
opened four new branches; one at Isken- 
derun, ong at Antakya, and two in Istanbul 
itself—in the Sisli district and in the suburbs, 
at Kadikoy. 


EGYPT 


1948 opened in Egypt with excellent pros- 
pects. Cotton prices were booming, the re- 
newal of the Anglo-Egyptian Financial 
Agreement had eased the monetary situation, 
import restrictions were relaxed, and the 
country’s industries were busy and pros- 
perous. 

Agriculture, for the most part, fulfilled 
these early hopes. It was a good year for 
cotton; the crop was about eight million can- 
tars (value about one hundred and thirteen 
million Egyptian pounds), an increase of over 
thirty per cent. on the 1947 figure. Cereals 
also registered an increase on the previous 
harvest, although here the advance was on a 
more modest scale, and production still fails 
to keep pace with the rapid rise in the popu- 
lation. This, indeed, is the country’s most 
urgent problem, and it is to be hoped that 
the current irrigation and power schemes, 
some already in hand, will result in an early 
extension of arable land. 


THE DIVIDEND 


The balance remaining on profit and loss 
account is £185,761 12s. 9d., and the Com- 
mitee propose that a dividend of 6s. per 
share be paid again this year, absorbing 
£150,000 and leaving £35,761 12s. 9d. to be 
carried forward to 1949. 

The report was adopted. 
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INTERNATIONAL PAINTS 


DISTRIBUTION AGAIN 36 PER CENT! 


The forty-first annual general meeting of 
International Paints, Limited, was held, on 
June 22nd, in London, Mr Charles R. Petrie, 
chairman and managing director, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: — 

The net profit for the year amounts to 
£472,459, as against £485,922 for 1947. 
Your directors propose a final dividend on 
the ordinary shares of 25 per cent., making 
33 per cent. for the year, and a 3 per cent. 
cash bonus. 

I think you will agree with me when I say 
that these accounts should give rise to great 
satisfaction. 

Our subsidiary companies in the United 
Kingdom have all shown satisfactory results. 

But for the satisfactory efforts which we 
made in the export field, which resulted in 
an appreciable increase in our export busi- 
ness, turnover during the year would have 
shown a marked decline. Home demand 
suffered both in the industrial and decorative 
trades. Restrictions have now been some- 
what eased, but there is a tendency towards 
a general recession in the industry and the 
present prospects in the home market are 
by no means bright. 

The company’s business has in recent 
years greatly developed in its range of pro- 
ducts covering not only shipping irtterests 
but also industrial and building trade needs 
for paints, enamels and finishes of various 
kinds. 

We are now finding it increasingly difficult 
to maintain our export business against much 
keener competition from abroad, owing to 
the fact that our industry is forced to pay 
for its supplies of linseed oil a price sub- 
stantially in excess of the world market price. 

The report was adopted. 





AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE 
AND ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


RECORD OUTPUT 


The twenty-ninth annual general meeting 
of the Automatic Telephone and Electric 
Company, Limited, will be held, on July 
12th, in London. 

The following is an extract from the 
circulated statement by the chairman, Sir 
Alexander Roger, K.C.LE., circulated with 
the report and accounts :— 


The net profit of your company before 
charging taxation amounted to £689,384, as 
compared with £571,391 for 1947, repre- 
senting an increase of £118,000. Consoli- 
dated group profits increased by £183,000. 
Taxation requires £392,645 and the net profit 
at £296,739 compares with £126,938. In 
the consolidated balance sheet, fixed assets 
and investments at £1,427,000 are 39 per 
cent. of the group capital end surplus, and 
current assets exceed current liabilities and 
amounts set aside by £2,225,000. 


During the whole year the keynote .has 
been export business and it is interesting 
to observe the remarkable change in post- 
war years regarding the destination of the 
output of the telephone industry in this 
country. In prewar years the greater part 
of the output was absorbed by the British 
Post Office. In the year 1938, 25 per cent. 
of our total sales were for overseas customers, 
whereas in 1948 our exports reached 60 per 
cent., of which two-thirds went to hard 
currency countries, including South Africa. 

The year 1948 has been one of record 
achievement. Output represented a new 
peak and there is every reason to believe. 
that 1949 will see progressive expansion 
the value of orders in hand shows 7° 
appreciable reduction. 


sap e sta 
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OLYMPIA, LIMITED 


IMPROVED POSITION 
MR. LOUIS NICHOLAS’S STATEMENT 


The twentieth ordinary general meeting of 
Olympia, Limited, was held, on the 23rd 
instant, in the Addison Restaurant, Olympia, 
London, W. 

Mr. H. Oliver-King, the vice-chairman, 
presiding, apologised for the absence of the 
chairman, Mr Louis Nicholas, J.P., F.C.A., 
who was unable to attend. 

The secretary (Mr J. M. Ockleshaw, 
A.C.A.) read the notice convening the meet- 
ing and the report of the auditors. 

The following is the chairman's statement 
circulated with the report and accounts : — 

Before reviewing the position of the com- 
pany I wish to pay a tribute to the memories 
of my late colleagues Sir Edward Mountain, 
Bart., and Mr R. G. Heaton, both of whom 
died during the year 1948. Sir Edward had 
been a director of the company for some 18 
years, and Mr Heaton had acted as manag- 
ing director from the formation of the com- 
pany up to September, 1947, when he retired 
from his position, remaining a director up to 
the date of his death. These gentlemen ren- 
dered valuable service to the company, and 
their assistance and advice will be greatly 
missed by their co-directors. 

Shortly after the date of the general meet- 
ing last year a satisfactory offer was received 
for the land in Kensington Crescent belong- 
ing to the company’s who!ly owned subsidiary 
Kensington Property Company, Limited, and 
this offer was accepted and the sale com- 
pleted in December last. It being necessary 
for the protection of your company that the 
land sold should not be used in the future for 
exhibition purposes, on legal advice, the 
assets of the Kensington Property Company, 
Limited (including this land), were prior to 
the completion of the sale transferred to 
the company, the company undertaking the 
whole of its subsidiary’s liabilities. 

On the completion of the sale these liabili- 
ties were discharged out of the proceeds of 
the sale, and I am pleased to say that the 
transaction shows a net surplus to your com- 
pany of £115,056 after deducting the cost 
of the land and all expenses. 


FACTORS AFFECTING PROFITS 

The profits of the company for the year 
ended December 31, 1948, as shown by the 
profit and loss account before charging 
various non-recurring items, interest upon 
the debenture stock and taxation, amounted 
to the sum of £139,609, as compared with 
the sum of £156,364 for the previous year. 

This fall in profits reflects to some extent 
the cost of replacement and repairs to fixtures, 
fittings and plant which had accumulated 
during the war and the increased cost of all 
services, salaries and wages, etc., but was 
mainly caused by the decision of one of our 
regular tenants to hold their exhibition once 
every two years instead of yearly, the result 
being that the halls were vacant for some 28 
days, it not being possible to arrange another 
letting for that period. 

These tenants are ho!ding their exhibition 
this year, and subject to nothing unforeseen 
happening the current year’s profits should be 


. equal to, if not greater than, the profit for the 


year 1947, 

It will be noticed that a sum of £55,585 has 
been brought to the credit of profit and loss, 
this sum being made up of taxation and other 
reserves no longer required and income-tax 
deducted on payment of the arrears of interest 
on the old debenture issue. Shareholders will 
Mec that this is an exceptional item 

will not recur in future years. 


EXHIBITIONS 


During the year under review in addition 
to the British Industries Fair, four other trade 


exhibition were held at Olympia which at- 
tracted many overseas visitors and must have 
materially contributed to the country’s export 
trade. Practically all our old exhibitions and 
several mew exhibitions were also held at 
Olympia during the year. 

The profits of our stand fittings and elec- 
trical contracts departments show a marked 
increase over those of last year and it is the 
opinion of your directors that these depart- 
ments are capable of development in the 
future and should be an important section of 
the company’s business. 

In the year 1947 in view of the possibility 
of the supply of electricity to the company’s 
halls being substantially reduced or com- 
pietely cut off, your board was advised that 
two large generators should be installed. Un- 
fortunately these could not be obtained, and 
as the matter was urgent 12 small generators 
were purchased and installed. Two genera- 
tors of the size recommended are now on 
order and when available eleven of the old 
generators will be disposed of and the new 
ones fixed. It is hoped that there will be no 
appreciab!e loss on the old generators. 


BALANCE-SHEET ITEMS 


If shareholders will turn to the balance- 
sheet they will observe that not only have all 
arrears of debenture interest been paid and 
the bank overdraft cleared but the company 
on December 31st last had standing to its 
credit with its bankers some £377,000 and 
tax reserve certificates amounting to £50,000 


With regard to the fixed assets of the com- 
pany, it will be seen that after deducting from 
the book value of the properties taken over 
from the Kensington Property Company, 
Limited, the cost of the Kensington Crescent 
land, there remains a balance of some £17,050 
which is represented by sundry freehold pro- 
perties in Hammersmith Road adjoining 
Olympia which are let on long lease. The 
increase of plant and machinery reflects part 
of the cost of modernising ou: electrical 
installation, providing additional seating 
accommodation and a small amount of new 
equipment, all of which will improve the 
amenities of Olympia and assist our tenants. 


PREFERENCE ARREARS 


In view of the improved position of the 
company, your directors have given careful 
consideration to the position of the prefer- 
ence shareholders whose dividend is in arrear 
for some ten years and also, of course, to that 
of the ordinary shareholders who have re- 
ceived no dividend for the past twe've years, 
and the result of their deliberations is set out 
in the letter accompanying the accounts. In 
considering these proposa!s, ordinary share- 
holders must recognise the preferential posi- 
tion of the preference shareholders, while the 
preference shareholders will, I hope, recognise 
that the ordinary shareholders are entitled to 
the equity. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to please 
every shareholder, but the suggestions put 
forward in the letter are considered by the 
board to be fair and reasonable to both 
classes of shareholders. I trust that both 
classes of shareholders will approve, and thus 
enable your directors to clear up the arrears 
of preference dividend which have arisen 
through no fault of theirs, and again place 
the ordinary share in the dividend class and 

enerally re-establish the financial position of 
lympia. 

It is true that preference shareholders are 
asked to give BP Sepeeny five ra of 
preference dividend calculating the distribu- 
tion of 2s. 6d. per share as equal to approxi- 
mately three years’ dividend, and reduce the 
rate of their future dividend from 7 per cent. 
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to 5 per cent., but in consideration for doi 
so they will obtain one-half of th te 
of the company. —— 


POSITION OF ORDINARY SHAREHOLDERS 


On the other hand, it is true 
ordinary shareholders are giving up —= 
of their equity, but if the scheme is Carried 
through, these ordinary shares should once 
again be dividend-earning. If the scheme is 
approved, the total of the payments to the 
preference shareholders will be the sum of 
£171,700, which will still leave in the hands 
of the company a substantial amount in cash 
available for working capital and for future 
development. 


Before closing this statement I wish to 
again pay a tribute to the loyalty and hard 
work of the company’s staff without which it 
would have been impossible to have obtained 
the results shown by the accounts, and I am 
certain that shareholders would wish me to 
express their appreciation of the service which 
has been rendered by the company’s em- 
ployees during the year. 


The report and accounts were adopted ; 
the retiring director, Mr H, Oliver-King, was 
re-elected and the remuneration of the audi- 
tors, Messrs Price Waterhouse and Company 
was fixed. : 

At subsequent meetings of the preference 
and ordinary shareholders a poll was taken 
on the scheme of arrangement dated May 20 
1949, between the company and the holders 
of its preference and ordinary shares. 








ARGUS PRESS HOLDINGS 
CAPITAL INCREASE APPROVED 


The twentieth general meeting was held 
on June 21st in London. 

Mr H. C. Drayton, the chairman, presided, 
and in dealing with the accounts of The 
Argus Press, Limited, the subsidiary com- 
pany, said that the profit for the year 
amounted to £184,000 and surplus of current 
assets over capital liabilities stood at 
£139,000. After payment of the final divi- 
dend by that company there was a balance 
of £152,000 to be carried forward in those 
accounts, an increase of £25,000. 

As regards current trading, they were be- 
ing met in the printing world with increasing 
demands for wages. ‘Those demands were 
not supported on the whole by the unions, 
and they were only able to meet them by 
the fact that the directors years ago adopted 
the policy of acquiring their own publishing 
companies. The printing side, owing to 
those rising costs, was becoming less re- 
munerative year by year. There was now 
more paper available, but the regulations 
governing new productions were still so 
severe that they found it impossible to 
launch new projects. Also, the increase in 
paper supplies was opening the way for com- 
petition in the publishing side of the busi- 
ness. 

The board of Argus Press Holdings wished 
to take power to create more capital. It 
was the intention of the directors to issue 
that capital as and when it was necessary 
for the capital expenditure of the business. 
They had to enlarge their premises. There- 
fore he believed in getting money when you 
could, and not when it was wanted. 

Six months of the current year had gone 
by, and he was happy to say that the profits 
up to date were running roughly the same 
as they were last year. He only hoped that 
they would continue for the remaining six 
months. 

A final dividend of 15 per cent., less tax, 
making 27} per cent., less tax, for the year, 
was declared. : 

The report was adopted and an ordinary 
resolution was approved increasing 
capital from £475,000 to £725,000 by the 
creation of an additional 1,000,000 or y 
shares of 5s. each. 
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ATLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 


FURTHER PROGRESS 
MR. G. F. HOTBLACK’S REVIEW 


The annual general meeting of the Atlas 
Assurance Company Limited, was held on 
June 17th, in London, Mr. G. F. Hotblack, 
the chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s statement on the report, accounts and 
balance sheets for the year ended December 
31, 1948 :— 5 


FIRE ACCOUNT 


In the fire department premium income 
has continued to rise and at £4,001,913 ex- 
ceeds that of the previous year by £385,551. 
Naturally, this expansion is to a considerable 
extent still due to inflationary tendencies in 
various parts of the world, but general de- 
velopment of our business since the end of 
the war has, I am glad to say, also been a con- 
tributing, and more welcome, factor, 


While the total direct fire wastage last year 
in the United Kingdom, estimated at over 
4,18,600,000, was somewhat less severe than 
in the previous year, the same cannot be said 
of the United States of America, where such 
wastage is estimated to have amounted to the 
equivalent of £177,770,000—a figure exceed- 
ing even that of 1947, which itself had sur- 
passed anything in previously recorded 
history. In the circumstances I feel sure 
ihat shareholders will note with satisfaction 
that our operations in 1948 have been fro- 
ductive of an underwriting profit of £340,207, 
or 8.5 per cent. of the premium income, by 
comparison with £98,608, or 2.7 per cent., 
in 1947, 


It will be recollected that in connection 
with the account for 1946 your directors de- 
cided to set up an additional reserve. It was 
their intention steadily to build up this 
reserve—but the fire profit in 1947 was such 
that this process was halted. You will see, 
however, that this year a further £150,000 
has been added to this reserve, which now 
amounts to £200,000. 


ACCIDENT ACCOUNT 


Despite the continuing, and inevitable, 
loss. of workmen’s compensation insurance 
resulting from the introduction of the 
National Insurance Industrial Injuries Act, 
1946, our accident business continues to 
grow. The underwriting profit is £69,719, 
or 5S per cent., of the premium income, as 
compared with £45,646, or just under 4 per 
cent. in the previous year. 


MARINE, AVIATION AND TRANSIT 
ACCOUNT 


Our premium income amounted to 
£617,921, exceeding our income in 1947 by 
492.556. After charging claims and other 
trading outgoings, £70,000 has been trans- 
ferred to profit and loss account. This sum, 
1 may say, will be very largely absorbed by 
United Kingdom income tax payable in con- 
nection with our marine department opera- 
tions, but your directors have felt that their 
course at the moment should be to conserve 
resources. Not only do we live today in a 
world of somewhat false values, but we also 
should not blind ourselves to the fact that 
rates of premium obtainable in connection 
with, at least, certain of the business in which 
we, as a company, wish to participate are 
dictated by circumstances rather than by 
reason. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


During 1948 the continued progress of the 
life department carried it past two interest- 
ing Jandmarks. The fund passed the 


£20,000,000 mark and stood at the end of 
the year at £20,448,494. The premium in- 
come of £1,583,191, excluding annuity 
purchase prices and single premiums for 
deferred annuities, exceeded £1,500,000 for 
the first time in the company’s history. 


There was some falling off of new busi- 
ness from the high level attained in 1947. 
New assurances were issued for £3,926,413, 
after deducting reassurances, as compared 
with £4,753,913 in the previous year ; new 
deferred annuities amounted to £259,583 per 
annum, compared with £324,507 per 
annum. 


Claims by death, amounting to £229,457, 
were exceptionally light, representing only 
about two-thirds of the corresponding figure 
for 1947, 


Claims by maturity increased from 
£602,858 in 1947 to £643,397 in 1948. 


Over £270,000 was paid on surrenders, 
including bonuses, and over £450,000 was 
paid under annuities. The total amount 
paid during the year under life assurance 
and annuity contracts thus exceeded 
£1,590,000, 


PROFIT AND LOSS AND APPROPRIATION 
ACCOUNT 


The profit and loss account on this occa- 
sion calls for rather more extended comment 
than usual. You will note that, contrary to 
our practice hitherto, we have shown the 
gross income derived from interest, dividends 
and rents, instead of the net figure after the 
deduction of United Kingdom income tax. 
We have done this because we feel that we 
should make clearly apparent the fu!l bur- 
den of United Kingdom taxation which we 
are called upon to bear. It will be seen that 
the tax figure corresponding to this particu- 
lar item of income amounts to £103,120, 
while other United Kingdom tax, including 
profits tax on underwriting profits and in- 
terest, amounts to £250,000, a total taxation 
bill of £353,120. 


In dealing with the fire account I referred 
to the transfer of £150,000 to the additional 
fire reserve and it will be seen that we have 
also transferred a sum of £200,000 to the 
general reserve. This sum represents funds 
of our subsidiary companies which, hitherto, 
have been included in the carry-forward in 
our consolidated accounts but which, more 
correctly, should have their place in the re- 
serve to which they have now been carried. 


Further, you will observe that credited to 
the profit and loss account is the sum of 
£74,453 representing profits (less losses) de- 
rived during 1948 from the sale of invest- 
ments. Usually profits and losses arising out 
of sales of securities are carried to the in- 
vestment and contingencies reserve, but this 
reserve, at £536,061, is a full one and the 
effect of taking credit for this particular sum 
on this occasion is to increase the “ Atlas” 
carry-forward. 


Your directors have again declared a divi- 
dend at the rate of 11s. 3d. per share, 4s. 6d. 
of which was paid in October last. Earlier 
this year the British Insurance Association 
published some data, the design of which 
was to illustrate the great contribution which 
British Insurance makes to the country’s in- 
visible exports and thus to the well-being of 
the nation as a whole. It was shown, indeed, 
that over a period of years underwriting 
profits and interest earnings derived from 
overseas fire, marine and accident business 
averaged well over £30,000,000 annually. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 


1211 
LONDON AND MANCHESTER 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, © 
LIMITED 


MR A. H. DAWES ON 
NATIONALISATION 


Mr A. H. Dawes, chairman, presiding at 
the eightieth annual general meeting of 
shareholders, held at the Chief Office, Fins- 
bury Square, London, E.C.2, on June 22nd, 
1949, in the course of his speech, said: — 


The most important item about which I 
have to speak today is the Labour Party's 
draft proposal that industrial life offices shall 
be taken over by the State. 


The Labour Party may discover that its 
proposal is a tactical error. For the first 
time, the issue involves more than an indus- 
try and the people who own it, the share- 
holders. The vast industrial assurance funds 
are the hard-won savings of nine-tenths of 
the British working-class homes, and, if 
forced to do so, the offices are prepared to 
carry their campaign into the home of every 
policyholder. 


The only possible justification for 
nationalising industrial assurance would be 
the resulting benefit to policyholders, em- 
ployees and the nation at large. The Labour 
Party has failed to — a scrap of evi- 
dence that it could hope to guarantee such 
a result. Its witnesses—Coal, Electricity and 
State-run Airlines—make a sorry showing. 
There is absolutely nothing to suggest that 
State-run enterprise provides a cheaper or 
more efficient service for the consumer or 
can operate to the general profit of the 
people. 


THE POLICYHOLDERS’ POSITION 


Under private enterprise the industrial life 
policyholders have in many cases shared, and 
will continue to share, profits in the form of 
bonuses. These profits are the results: of 
good management and sound investments 
which are made with one primary end—the 
interests of the policyholders. Policyholders 
will want to know if their bonuses are to 
continue. If they are to continue, who will 
have to guarantee them if the Government’s 
investment policy proves less successful than 
that of private enterprise? The taxpayer 
will want the answer to this question. 


THE EMPLOYEES’ POSITION 


Employees of the Industrial Life Offices 
are obviously becoming more and more 
anxious as to what their prospects would be 
under State management. The scope of 
future earnings, security of employment, the 
method of calculating compensation—all 
these are burning questions to which no 
satisfactory reply appears to have been given. 


THE NATIONAL POSITION 


On the score of national gain, the outlook 
is equally discouraging. Were the offices to 
be nationalised, the competitive element 
would be eliminated, the flexibility of private 
enterprise would be replaced by rigid uni- 
formity, and it is extremely unlikely that the 
present high level of voluntary savings by 
means of life assurance would be maintained. 
Since this item is so vital to the nation’s 
economy, any substantial fall would have 
to be made good by some other means, 
probably by a compulsory form of saving. 

a to the accounts, the chairman 
said :— 

The total assets amounted to £38,440,000. 

Our investments in British Government 
securities now represent 54 per cent. of our 
total assets. 

The surplus in the ordinary branch was 


£806,745. The industrial branch surplus 
was £863,473. 
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SILVER LINE, LIMITED 


POLICY OF CONSOLIDATION 


The twenty-third annual general meeting 
of Silver Line, Limited, will be held, on 
July 14th, in London. 

The following is an extract from the statz- 
ment of the chairman, Mr Henry Barra- 
clough, accompanying the accounts for 
1948 :— 


The increased cost of our new tonnage, 
added to our trading loss, would have left 
us with insufficient resources to pay for all 
our new vessels, and we might have been 
called upon to resort to borrowing at a time 
unfavourable to the company. Rightly, I 
contend, we decided that, for the time being, 
a smaller fleet on a scunder basis would 
be in the best interests of this company, and 
that we must plan ahead on this basis. 


We therefore set to work to examine the 
company’s trades, its fleet and its domestic 
expenditure. We quickly came to the con- 
clusion that we must withdraw from those 
trades which were producing the most un- 
satisfactory results, and which, in our opinion, 
were least likely to prove profitable in the 
near future. We took prompt action in 
accordance with our findings. 


In a review of our fleet, we came to the 
conclusion that the four vessels purchased 
and owned by our subsidiary company, Kerr- 
Silver Lines (Canada), Limited, having 
served a very useful purpose in re-establish- 
ing the Silver Line trades, although at some 
loss, were no longer required. We there- 
fore proceeded to dispose of them. This 
we have done at satisfactory prices, and 
in fact we have made a profit which we 
estimate will at least offset the total trading 
losses incurred by these vessels The posi- 
tion today is that the Canadian company 
holds a substantial dollar balance in Canada 
which is earning interest and which we are 
hopeful will eventually prove of benefit to 
the company. 

In view of our reduced trading commit- 
ments, we then decided to dispose of the 
“ Silvercedar,” a wartime American-built 
vessel bought as a stop-gap, and not likely 
to prove suitable for permanent employment 
in our trades. This we did, and we also 
decided to sell two of our new vessels now 
under construction. These sales were made 
at satisfactory profits, but as this step has 
been taken since the close of the year under 
review, ‘the results will be reflected in our 
balance sheet at the end of 1949. At that 
time we shall have a ficet of nine vessels in 
commission with two vessels building (due 
for delivery in the middle of 1950) after 
paying for which we should have free cash 
approaching £1,000,000. 


PREFERENCE DIVIDEND 


I would like here to make some com- 
ment on the passing of the preference divi- 
dend due on January 1, 1949. When in 
our 1947 accounts, we set aside the sum of 
£50,000 as preference dividend reserve, we 
did not anticipate the extent of our adverse 
results for 1948. We tcok our decision, and 
stand by it, that it would have been im- 
prudent to pay this dividend, even out of 
reserve, when we felt that our trading loss 
might exceed the carry forward on the profit 
and loss account, and while at the same 
time we felt unable to satisfy ourselves that 
we could see the end of our problems. Our 
united aim is to make and keep the com- 
pany sound and prosperous. 


I feel sure that you will not ask me to 
Prophesy regarding the future. I can, how- 
ever, say that as a direct result of all the 
changes we have made, the results that we 
can see so far for 1949 show improvement 
and give us grounds for believisg that we 
have put a stop to our losses. 


SCAMMELL LORRIES, 
LIMITED 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR’S 
TRADING 


The twenty-sixth ordinary general meeting 
of Scammel! Lorries, Limited, was held on 
June 16th at Watford, Mr E. R. Cartwright, 
C.B.E., M.LC.E. (the chairman) presiding. 

Before commencing the meeting, the chair- 
man announced the very sad loss sustained 
in the sudden decease on June 7th of Mr A. 
P. Fox, and paid tribute to the esteem and 
affection with which he would be remem- 
bered. 

The following is an extract from the chaur- 
man’s circulated statement: I am_ very 
pleased to be able to report another success- 
ful year of trading and consider that although 
the year was not without difficulties, the re- 
sults can be regarded as highly satisfactory. 
The net profit, before taxation, is £283,179, 
compared with £241,818 for the previous 
year. 

In considering the allocation of profits, 
your directors gave much thought to the 
views of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
on the limitation of dividends, and, as you 
probab’y saw in the press some months ago, 
agreed to follow the same course as last year 
and confine the dividend on the ordinary 
stock to 10 per cent. 

It is also recommended that a sum of 
£70,000 be added to the stock reserve. It 
is still found necessary to carry larger stocks 
than would be carried in normal times, and 
with the passing of the sellers’ market, it is 
probable that we shall have to reduce prices 
in order to maintain and increase our overseas 
sales. In view of the present day high cost 
of plant replacement and the thoroughly in- 
adequate In'and Revenue’ wear-and-tear 
allowance on written-down values, and not- 
withstanding the recent concession increasing 
this initial allowance your directors feel it 
necessary to set up a special reserve of 
£20,000 to help meet the increased cost of 
plant and machinery replacement. 


SATISFACTORY ORDER BOOK 


Our order book is satisfactory, but Gov- 
ernment restrictions still prevent us achieving 
the output which would permit delivery of 
greater numbers of vehicles to the home 
users. Increased productivity would follow 
release from these restrictions and, I feel 
sure, would help considerably to solve many 
of the factors which have a serious bearing 
on our own and the national economy. I am 
happy to say that we are continuing to im- 
prove and develop the design of our heavy 
vehicles, and, in particular, the special types 
which are in demand overseas. Attention is 
being paid to the necessity for standardisa- 
tion as far as possible. 

Export trade, on which our Government 
rightly places so much stress, is fraught with 
difficulties, and currency remains a bottleneck 
to international trade. We receive many 
valuable inquiries and orders which are made 
subject to sterling being available. We 
started last year at a disadvantage in the 
export world in that one of our chief pro- 
ducts, the mechanical horse, was designed 
originally for the home market and did not 
meet legislation in some of the overseas areas. 
I am glad to say that during the year proto- 
types of the new Scarab mechanical horse 
were demonstrated and approved by the 
authorities in Sweden, Denmark, Holland 
and Belgium, and received with great interest 
by potential users. Its advantages are being 

ressed vigorous!y in many countries, includ- 
ing the United States. Our sales managers 
have visited a number of other countries also 
during the the year, with encouraging results 
for all our products. Provided there are no 
serious national stoppages or interference 
with raw material supplies, we can look for- 
ward to a year in which we hope to maintain 
the sound position which we have gained in 
recent years. 

The report was adopted. 
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LUNUVA (CEYLON) TEA AND 
RUBBER ESTATES, LIMITED 


CEYLON AND FOREIGN 
INVESTMENTS 


The forty-second annua! general Meeting 
of the Lunuva (Ceylon) Tea and Rubber 
Estates, Limited, will be held in London on 
July 14. 

The following is taken from the circulated 
address of the chairman, Mr H. J. Welch.:— 

After explanatory references to the 
accounts and the profit for the year— 
£242,737, out of which the total debit for 
taxation for the year amoynted to £166,687 
equivalent to 68} per cent., or 13s. 8d. in 
the £—Mr Welch expressed the beard’s 
pleasure in being able to recommend a final 
dividend of 10 per cent., making 15 per cent. 
for the year, and then dealt with prospects 
for 1949 and with Ceylon and foreign invest- 
ments regarding which, he said :— 

It has been stated on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment of Ceylon that it desires to encour- 
age foreign investors of capital. There is no 
reason to doubt that this desire is sincere 
and wise. But recently certain policies and 
proposals of the Ceylon and some other Gov- 
ernments seem to be quite inconsistent with 
the encouragement of foreign investments. 

ong the conditions which I consider 
will encourage foreign investments and the 
absence of which will discourage them may 
be mentioned the assurance of reasonable 
control by the investors; freedom from 
undue interference in the policy and man- 
agement of the business; the right to dis- 
tribute such profits or dividends ; security 
from discriminatory legislation or regula- 
tions ; freedom from unreasonable burdens 
of local taxation or of social legislation ; the 
avoidance of the burden of unnecessary 
licences and statistical and other returns; a 
reasonable confidence in the political stability 
and the economy of administration of the 
country of investment. 





ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPERS, 
LIMITED 
SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The twenty-third annual general meeting 
of Illustrated Newspapers Limited was held, 
on June 21st, in London. 

Major H. Davenport Price, M.C., J.P. (the 
chairman), in the course of his speech said: 
The trading profits of the company and its 
subsidiaries amount to £586,668, an increase 
of nearly £102,000, which you will agree is 
very satisfactory. Your board recommends 
a dividend of 3 per cent. on the ordinary 
shares, and a bonus of 1 per cent. We shall 
then be left with the sum of £82,724 to 
carry forward to next year. 

Revenue from sales and advertisements has 
shown considerable increase, and the stan- 
dard of production of all our papers has been 
well maintained. We have had some in- 
crease of paper, and we have been able 
to put this to good use; but with the 
prospect of further increases in future we 
shall be faced with certain problems. The 
public will rightly expect that the size of 
our periodicals should be increased when 
paper becomes available, and it will be neces- 
sary to develop and build up our papers 
to meet this demand. While this policy 
should mean some increase in revenue, it 
will also necessarily entail considerable addi- 
tional cost and expense. We are doubtless 
entering a period when money will be 
tighter, buying more discriminate, d 
quality insisted on. In short, purchasers will 
want better value for their money, and io 
addition there is a continued tendency fot 
costs of production to increase. We f 
confident, however, that by reason of the 

uality of its products and of the — 

nancial position which have been built up, 
your company will be able to hold its own 
in any foreseeable changed conditions. 

The report was adopted. 
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THE FINANCIAL TIMES 
LIMITED 


REVENUE WELL MAINTAINED 
MR BRENDAN BRACKEN’S SPEECH 


The twenty-first ordinary general meeting 
of The Financial !imes, Limited, was held 
on June 21st at Winchester House, Old 
Broad Street, London, E.C., the Rt. Hon. 
Brendan Bracken, M.P. (chairman of the 
company) presiding. 

The secretary (Mr. A, E. Knock) having 
read the notice convening the meeting and 
the report of the auditors, 


The chairman said: In the accounts before 
you we have for the first time presented con- 
solidated figures for The Financial Times, 
Limited and its subsidiaries, the St. Clements 
Press, Limited. and W. Speaight and Sons, 
Limited. The total consolidated profit for 
the year, before taxation, amounted to 
£526,922 compared with £492,505 for the 
year to December 31, 1947. The greater part 
of this profit was earned by The Financial 
Times itself, although both subsidiary com- 
panies traded profitably during the year. 


LIQUID RESOURCES 


Comparative figures are provided in the 
consolidated balance sheet. During the year 
there was no major change in the various 
fixed asset items. I would, however, draw 
your attention to our decision to spli the 
capital of St. Clements Press, Limited, into 
preference and ordinary shares, and to place 
the 150,000 5 per cent. preference shares pri- 
vately with leading institutions. These shares 
were placed at a premium of 9d. a share, out 
of which we paid the expenses of issue. The 
cffect of this transaction has been to reduce 
by £150,000 the parent balance sheet item 
“investments in subsidiary companies,” and 
to increase our cash balance roughly by the 
same amount. This addition to our liquid 
resources wil. be useful in the difficult times 
which lie ahead, We have retained «he right 
io purchase these shares after November 1, 
1953, and we have agreed to repurchase them, 
if not previously acquired, on November 1, 
1968, at the premium of 9d. per share at 
which they were placed. 


Revenue so far has been well maintained 
during the current year. As industry and the 


City are now confronted by many difficulties 
at home and abroad we may expect some di- 
minishment in our earnings. Advantaged, 
as we are, by a lively and enterprising ‘taff 
and with plenty of cash resources, we are well 
prepared to cope with a slump. In the days 
when newsprint was severely rationed the lot 
of newspaper managers was easy, perhaps too 
easy. It is a very good thing for directors 
and managers to be made to pass through the 
test of adversity. The competitive capacity 
of many British businesses has been softened 
by the inflationary climate in which we have 
dwelt so long. I am confident that the staff 
of The Financial Times will be able to sur- 
mount any difficulties they are called upon 
to face in the bleak times ahead. 


INCREASED NEWSPRINT ALLOCATIONS 


We have recently received an increase in 
newsprint allocations and we have applied 
this in the main to improving the legibility of 
two important features of the paper, namely, 
the daily list of Stock Exchange dealings, 
and the daily record of company results. Both 
of these features had previously been printed 
in extremely small type owing to the pressure 
on our space. We are also devoting a propor- 
tion of our increased newsprint allocation to 
the regular publication of surveys — dealing 
with the problems of particular industries. 
These surveys are widely appreciated 


PRINTING INTERESTS 


The St. Clements Press continues to 
hand!e a larger volume of city printing than 
any other printing works in London. Their 
reputation for service is unrivalled. During 
the past year we parted, with great regret, 
from our colleague, Mr. Francis Mathew, 
who had been responsible for the manage- 
ment of St. Clements Press, and who left 
the company to become general manager of 
the Times Publishing Company. We have 
been fortunate in appointing as his successor, 
Mr. Geoffrey Hooper, who joined us from 
Williams Lea and Co., and who is now ful- 
filling most successfully the duties as general 
manager of St. C'ements Press. 


Of our investment in W. Speaight and 
Sons, there is littl I need say. We are ~art- 
ners in this important prinung works with 
George Newnes and C. Arthur Pearson, 
Limited, and the business is making satisfac- 
tory progress. No partners could be more 
helpful or more pleasant to work with. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and a final dividend of 124 per cent., 
making 20 per cent. for the year, and a bonus 
of 5 per cent., both less income tax, on the 
ordinary stock, were approved. 


The retiring director, the Rt. Hon. Brendan 
Bracken M.P., was re-elected ; and the re- 
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muneration of the auditors, Messrs. Price, 
Waterhouse and Company, having been fixed, 
the proceedings terminated. 


UNITED NEWSPAPERS, 
LIMITED 
IMPROVED POSITION 


The thirtieth annual ordinary general 
meeting of United Newspapers, Limited, 
was held in London on June 22nd. 


Mr H. C. Drayton, the chairman, said: 
Gentlemen,—For the year under review the 
trading profit of our subsidiary companies 
and of our own business amounted to 
£487,000, and to that has to be added the 
dividends from associated companies, tax 
reserve certificates and bank deposit interest, 
making a total available of £547,000. We 
deduct from that the depreciation on build- 
ings and also the income tax and profits tax 
for the year, which leaves £238,852 available 
for distribution to the Provincial News- 
papers shareholders and this company, United 
Newspapers ; £303,000 is available to be dis- 
tributed to the ordinary shareholders of 
United Newspapers. That is equivalent to 35} 
per cent. on United Newspaper ordinary 
shares. The position of the company has 
improved during the past year by the amount 
of money which we have ploughed back from 
our current profits. Our current assets are 

$29,000 and our current liabilities, including 
the proposed final dividend, are £367,000. 


During the year under review we have 
again had to work under the control and 
curtailment of newsprint imposed by the 
Government. That is brought about by the 
fact that we are still working under a paper 
rationing scheme. We cannot have as much 
paper as we wish and cannot produce as big 
newspapers as we should like. There is 
another point to which I should like to draw 
the attention of shareholders, the additional 
taxation laid upon newspapers by the exces- 
sive price which we have to pay for news- 
print in this country, which is approximately 
£39 per ton, whereas in the world market 
it is £27 per ton. Since the turn of the year 
we have had the right to increase the size 
of our newspapers and this will bring, and 
has brought, in its wake more competition. It 
is now six months since our year ended, and 
up to date our profits have shown a good 
increase. Whether that will continue during 
the rest of the current year will depend 
entirely upon how we meet competition from 
other newspapers, but I can tell you that 
neither the staff in the provinces and in 
London, nor myself, have any fears on that 
point. 

The report was adopted and the proposed 
final dividend of 10 per cent., making 15 per 
cent., less tax, for the year, was approved. 





NOTICES 


UNIVERSITY OF RANGOON 
WANTED PROFESSORS 

Applications are invited from persons with high academic qualifica- 
tions and lecturing experience for appointment as Professors in: (i) (al<o 
History and Political Science, (ii) Economics, and (iii) English, (iv) 
if selected, will be on 
probation for two years, after which period they may be confirmed, 
while Non-Burma nationals will be o2 contract for two years only and 
Salary at Rs. 1,000—50—1,400 (£15— 
must 


Geography, (v) Biology. 


entitled to a free return passage. { 
{3 15s.—£105) per mensem., Applications 
University of Rangoon, by July 11, 1949. 


Burma nationals, 


UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


The Senate invite applications for Staff Tutorships under the Tutorial 


Classes Committee from men and women of — academic standing 


and with experience in conducting Tutorial C es 
Philosophy or Economies. Salary under review: at present £600-£850 
Allowances), 

perience and qualifications. 
Director of the Department of Extra-Mural Studies, 
Completed application forms should be 


Family 
W.C.1. 
July 9th. 


reach Registrar, 


ee. 





Psychology, 


Commencing salary according to 
Particulars and application forms from 
Senate House, 
submitted before 


NCONOMIST-Statistician. Class I Hons, with research experience. 
Available until October. 


Anything; anywhere.—Box 142, 








MPORTANT Company whose many properties necessitate the use 


Applications aie invited for the Chair of Economics, vacant from 
January, 1950. Salary Scale, £1,000 x £50—£1,300 per annum, plus a 
temporary cost-of-living allowance (at present £200 per annum for a 
married man and £50 per annum for a single person). : 

Further particulars and information as to the method of application 
may be obtained from the Secretary, Association of Universities of the 
British Commonwealth, 5, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. The closing 
date for the receipt of applications is July 25, 1949. 


ENERAL Manager required by large firm of Manchester Caterers 
with widespread interests but chiefly in the Management of Indus- 
trial Canteens. Applicants must have good all round business experience 
and held a high Management post. A University degree and experience 
Commencing 
Particulars 
business experience, and present 


in the Catering Industry advantages, but not essential. 
salary £1,750 to £2,250 per annum according to experience. 
of age, education, Service career, 
salary in confidence to Box 149. 





of technical equipment with electric convertors, rectifiers, heating 
systems with boilers, plenum and other ventilating plants, also building 
maintenance, renovations and high quality decorations, desires the 
services of a Chief Technical Executive to act as co-ordinating link 
between existing technical departments, and as liaison between the 
departmental heads and the Managing Director. The rson required 
need not be a qualified engineer, surveyor or architect, although one 
such qualification ment be desirable, but it is essential that applicants 
have a business outlook and be able to understand the * language ’’ 
of the different technical heads and make appropriate reports that 
would be understood by a business directorate. The position carries 
with it a commencing salary of about £1,500, according to qualifications. 
Please write, giving particulars of age, experience and qualifications, 
to Managing Director, Box 146. 








JGCONOMIC Journal 1939-48 incl. exce 
supplements, ete. Offers.—Atkinson, 





3 numbers. Memoranda, 
, Broadbank, Louth, Linds, 
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Investment Statistics 


Company Notes 


English Sewing Cotton.—Net profit of 
English Sewing Cotton increased from 
£285,892 to £530,411 in 1948. Taxation 
absorbed £516,559 against £271,278. The 
dividend for the year is unchanged at 7} per 
cent. 

Style and Winch.—Net profit of Style and 
Winch declined by £37,613 to £105,928 in 
the year to March 31, 1949. The ordinary 
dividend has been reduced from 30 per cent. 
to 22} per cent. 

Ruston and Hornsby.—Consolidated net 
profit of Ruston and Hornsby increased from 
£543,069 to £976,643 in the year to March 
31, 1949. The dividend is unchanged at 
124 per cent. 

British Electric Traction.—Consolidated 
net profit of British Electric Traction for the 
year to March 31, 1949, amounted to 
£1,177,989. No comparative figure for the 
previous year has been provided. Net profit 
of the parent company increased from 
£574,588 to £704,101. e dividend of 50 
per cent. on the deferred ordinary stock has 
been repeated. 

Bents Brewery.—Trading profit of Bents 
Brewery declined from £745,707 to £622,544 
in the year to Match 31, 1949. The ordinary 
dividend of 40 per cent. is unchanged. 

Whites (Timothy) and Taylors.—Net 
profits of Whites (Timothy) and Taylors for 
the 53 weeks ended January 1, 1949, 
amounted to £331,867 compared with 
£377,213 in the previous year. 

Automatic Telephone and Electric.— 
Group net current assets in the year to 
December 31, 1948, of Automatic Telephone 
and Electric amounted to £2,215,765 against 
£1,505,210. The bank overdraft was in- 
creased from £857,936 to £915,092 in 1948 
and has subsequently risen substantially. Out- 
put was a record for the year. 

Hovis.—Consolidated net income of Hovis 
amounted to £180,336 in the year ended 
March 31, 1949. Net income of the parent 
company was £98,794 (£94,435). 

British Sugar Corporation.—Net profit 
of British Sugar Corporation for the year 
ended March 31, 1949, amounted to £152,410 


against £135,895. Prescribed rate of interest 
has again been fixed at 3} per cent. The 
ordinary dividend of 4) per cent. is the 
same as for the previous nine years. 

Rolls Royce.—Consolidated trading profit 
of Rolls Royce increased from £659,322 to 
£827,528 in 1948. Motor car production has 
been maintained at the level of the previous 
year, and there has been a substantia! in- 
crease in the exports of both piston and jet 
engines. The bank overdraft of £692,395 
at December 31, 1947, was reduced to 
£117,559 at the end of 1948. 

Hudson's Bay Company.—Consolidated 
net profit of Hudson’s Bay Company in- 
creased from £378,816 to £448,438 in the 
ta to January 1, 1949. The company now 

s 413,000 acres unsold compared with 
1,806,000 acres ten years ago. Lower prices 
have augmented sales substantially, but im- 
dy restrictions have affected the company’s 
ur trade. Retail stores turnover was 32 
record, but consumers’ buying is becoming 
more selective. 

Avery (W. & T.).—Consolidated net profit 
of W. & T. Avery increased from £322,077 
to £475,677 in the year to March 31, 1949. 
Taxation absorbed £698,705 against 
£581,812, The dividend has been maintained 
at 20 per cent. for the year. 

Coodlass Wall and Lead Iindustries.— 
Group trading profit of Goodlass Wall 
amounted to {2,037,402 and total income to 
£2,438,650 in 1948. Net profit of the hold- 
ing company declined from £525,293 to 
£500,795. he dividend of 15 per cent. is 
unchanged. 


Metal Box.-—-The consolidated trading 
profit of Metal Box increased from {1,658,699 
to £1,673,565 in the year to March 31, 1949. 
Net profit after taxation declined by £16,367 
to £655,372. Group net curren assets at 
March 31, 1949, amounted to £6,296,000 and 
reserves £5,843,466. 


Capital Issues 


Hangers Paints Associated Companies. 
—Application has been made to deal in the 
preference capital of £100,000 in 54 per 
cent. cumulative £1 preference shares. 


R. Cunner (provision merchants).—-Appli- 
cation has been made to deal in the entire 
preference capital of £200,000 in 5} per 
cent. cumulative redeemable £1 preference 
stock units and in £10,000 of the ordinary 
capital of £110,000 in Is. units. 

Hamer-Porter Paints.—Application has 
been made to deal in the entire capital of 
£375,000 consisting of £175,000 54 per cent. 
cumulative £1 preference shares and 
£200,000 in 5s, ordinary shares. 


A. E. Hawley (dyers and finishers)—A 
quotation is a sought to deal in the com- 
pany’s capital £140,000 in 5 per cent. 
cumulative {1 ference shares and 
£140,000 in 5s. ordinary shares. 

Enfield Cables.—Permission is being 
sought from the C.I.C to issue the newly 
created 500,000 4} per cent. £1 second prefer- 
ence shares at 200,000 £1 ordinary shares, 


Associated Fisheries.—L ists opened and 
closed on June 23rd for the issue of 500,000 
4} per cent. cumulative £1 preference «hares 
at 2ls. per share. 


New Issue Prices 


Uisiininaniidaetieenpnaae onion 
i Issue Price, 


Tssue | Price June 22, 


(a) 1949 
Bate (Wo.), (Holdings), 4/-.... 12 y ML lhl} 
Do. 5% Cum Pref, (2.1...) 21 20/3-—21/3 
Oe pre: 5/0* | 3/9-4/9 
De. -Sh% Pret, £1 oo ccc | 22/6° | 20/0-21/6 
Brit. Gas, 3% 1990-95.........| 100 | 97-94 
British Tobacco (Australia)..... 32/0 2/0—2/ 6pm 
Calcutta Electric, 12/0 pd...... | 22/6 12/9—13/3 
Caledon Ship Fug. ..........45 | 28/6% | 25/—27/6 
Do. ALS See | 23/6° 21/3—23/5 
Driway(Holdings),5$°%, Pref.,10/- 11/0* 10/45—10/10} 
EL Mus. Ind., 49° Pref...... | 21/6 21,/6—22/6 
Hindley (Holdings), 5/-........ 13/6 11 9—12/3 
Do. 44% Cum, Pref. £1....) 20/0 20: 9—21/3 
Malaya, 3° (£50 paid)......... / 200 54—4 ides 
Monsanto Chem., 5/~.......... | §2/6 | 51/3—52/3 
Nairobi, 5%, (£10 paid)........ 98 idis—jpm 
Patons & Baldwins, Ord. (£2 pd.) 85/0 21/0—22/6 
Pest Control, 5/-........sec0ee 8/14* 7/98/53 
Des: - OR Fathi. iwiniiccuseed ; 20/9° 20/0—21/0 
OOMOUR TE, v0.02 cnng cecanad i 1/49 1/44—-1/5} 
Stimpson Leathers, 5/-......... | 13/3 ) ll/O-11/9 
“er we * ppppaenene | 21/0 | 19/6—20/0 
Teleph. & Gen. Trust, 34° Deb. 101g*  1054—104 
Trinidad Petroleum, Pref....... 22/0 Nil— Si. pm 
Union Corporation ............ £10 ; &1.—1/Spim 
I ahs oa on in 37,6 | 3/3—4/3pm 
* Placing. 





A tuller list containing 371 securities appears weekly in the Records and Statistics Supplement. Notes on the tollowing company 
reports appear in the Supplement: Wiggins Teape; Odhams Press; Bleachers’ Association; Silver Line; Associated Portland 


Cement; Fine Spinners and Doublers. 


SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


















ns j ' wet i TOSS wa j 

a | Price, | Price, Yield, | Yield, te. Last Iwo hes || Price, | Price, | Yield, 
(Jan Ito June22)! Name » Security ge. es —m. _—s Jan. } te June 22 Dividend: Name of Security 1 = ow — 
High | Low (n) “High | Low 1) (db) (c) " 

' ft " ee" & -¢-a-< 7 

100% | 100 War Bonds 24% August 1, 1949-51, 100 1003 O18 6/2 5 2! % % Other \i § aa 
}00§ 100 Exchequer Bonds 19% Feb. 15, 1950 100% | 100% 420 8 8/113 0 | we, | 102 id | |Austratia 38% 1965-69. ...., / 104 | 102% | 3 2 0 
1024, 100% | War Bonds 2$% March 1, 1951-53.) 10L& | 100 0 12 0} 1 18 be] 103k | 100 Bi ham 29% 1955-57..)) 101, | 101 212 3 
103} | 100} ||War Bonds abe March 1, 3952-54.|| 101 100% 017 8/2 2 8] ‘ft 5 50 | ¢ lAnglo- merican Corp., 107." || | sp i470 
104% | 1 (War Loan 34% (after Dec. 1, 1952) 101# 101 113 2,3 5 1 Sa «S78 | 25 | 5 @ ||Anglo-Iranian Oil, f1...... | wm | B@142138 
1034 | 101 lWar Bonds 24% A 1954-56,/, 1024 Wie 1 5101/2 9 SI] 9/3) 1/6) 5 a| 10 b Assoc. Electrical, Ord. {1...))| 71/3 | 71/6 | 4 $1 
104% | 101} \Funding 23% June 15, 1952-57... 1028 | 1014 1 6 4/211 Of 32/6 | 70/9 p15 € 22$¢ Assoc. Port.Cem.,Ord.Stk.41)|, 72/9 70/9 |6 7 3 
1054 | 102§ | National te $e July 15, 1994-5! 103,4xd) l02gxd 1 6 11,2135 4 10j) 23/lk, We 4 ¢ Austin Motor, "A°Ord. Stk. 4/- | 23/9 8 65 
1064 103 |War Loan 3% Oct. 15, 1985-59....| 1 | 103 16 6,213 5/] 81/-| 73/-' 7a! 17 5 Barclays Bank, Ord. ‘B’ (1 4/6 | 13/6 ,316 2 
104 101} Savings Bonds 5% Aug. 1955-65, 1024 | oi ll 7 1219 20] 181/s 142/6 | '25¢) t5e Bass Ratchift, Ord. we 143/-xd. 143/- 3 9 OF 
102 99} Funding 24% April 15, 1956-61....!| 101. 100° 1 8 0) 210 1 3/9} 92/- | Ba! 2 b British Ox fl. /6 , 2/6 (4 66 
Hoe | 10K Funding 35 Apri 35, 29eeg8...../ Josh | Joly La 2/218 $1) B/S) SYM) 2h) 8 bl Courtaaity Ord A once | el SD 

| ing 4% May 1, 1960-90...... 3 - i | @ Disti yes 

103% | } ISavings Boods 3% pe 1 1960-70 102% | 100 112 6 | 30 of] ¥/- 28/3) 8 ¢| 8 Dorman Long, Ord. {1..... I -~ | a9 54 
998 Savings Bonds 24% May 1, 1964-67 | | oof 8112 5'215 Bf] T7/- | 61/9, 15 ¢) 35 © ||Dunlop Rubber, | 62/3 | 61/9 41 3 
LR Be FS a ae ey 19/4) 43/74 3 | 7b tmp. Ind., Ord. Stk.) 4/-  44/- | 4 10 
1034 | i Savings Bonds 3% Ang. is 1965-75 | 101g | 1 1131/3 0 81] Sh) Sh. isha | 184d |{mperial Tobacco, {1...... | § A (640 
110h | 107} = 'Consols 4% (atter Feb, 1, .... 109 | 1078 1 5 2/3 L10f] 47/3 33/9) Wc) 20 €\\Lancs. Cotton, Ord. Stk. 2) 4/- 33/6 519 § 
Wo | 103 ‘Conversion 54% (after Apr. 1, 1961), 105 | 103f 113 3 |3 4uf a1/6 | 43/10$)) 10 | 10 e|\Lever & Unilever, Ord. 4/3 44/44 4:10 3 
cy te ice ot Me eee aoe tare | ae is br] Sel Syst anal 1, [Londo Breck, Odi | Ss | Se eu 8 

a reas, St ( . ). 96 114 6,3 2 23/6 | i m a ‘nson, | 

ot iRedemp. Sti. "se Oct, 4 1906-56. 100 | 98) #114 2/3 1 3 52/| 44/- | Wal 4 6)\P &O., Def Stk. £1...... ioeal 45/- |5 6 8 

$14 | ON Ties hs Sia Sie eam 78} xd' a 11510'3 5 If} 4& | Sd tld ¢ +77, € |\Prudential, ‘A’ {1.........!! | 33 | 32 |3 8 O 
| 10d Brit. Blee. $5 Gtd. Apri 1968-73, 102 | 102 (112 4/219 81] 27/9 c| @ ||Stewarts & Lloyds, Def £2.) 55/20 53/6 415 $ 

1034, | Brit. Blee. 3% Gtd. jag ine rT 101 | 200 113 313 011 18/9 «| se “ i/sedi 59/9 |3¥ xt 

: 004 | Brit. Trans. 34 Gea, AT 1s08-49 101 «1003 «+112 6/219 Off &/- ligd a 10/9xd' wi \4§ 

| 97} |iBrit_ Gas Gta 3% May 1, 1990-95..| 99 | 97; 114 6/3 2 11] 8/9 6 4 5a 19/9 | 2/9 |4 8 
nally or final! 
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tc) Whote year. (4) Int. paid half-yearly (¢ To earlicst 
redemption date il) To sates’ redemption date, 





im) 15 months Yield basis 25%. 


tree of: tax (s) Yield basis 12%  (p) Plus tax tree bonus 24% 
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JHE ECONOMIST, June 25, 1949 


Statistical Summary 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended June 18, 1949, total 
ordinary revenue was /40,598,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of /79,200,000 and 
jssues to sinking funds (£25 5,000. Thus, in- 
cluding sinking fund allocations of £2,457,000 
the deficit accrued since April Ist is 
{16,348,000 against a surplus of (150,943,000 
for the corresponding period a year ago. 
ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE 

AND EXPENDITURE 
Receipts into the 


Exchequer 
(4 thousand) 



























Esti ; : 
April April | 
Rwneae seen. te TL Week | Week 
to to fended | ended 
i June | June | June | June 
19, 18, 


1948 | 1949 





ORDINARY 


Revenue 

Income Tax...... 149000( 11,409 10,117 
ar-4E a. a00 aes 105, 700, 1,300 
Estate, etc., Duties 176, 4,650, 2,300 
Peas 5. csc cool 48. 1,350 800 
Profits Tax .... 240 1,350 4,400 
BPP 1 porns 2,150 = 300 
Other Inland Rev.,; 1, S| ee 

SpecialContributn. 25, 500 








fotal Inland Rev. 2085 124) 21,614 19,717 


188,158 175, 32¢ 














Custemil'sd . did ha 829,6 15,601 16,182 
CrCl. swe vecis 663 6001 154,600 128,400) 3,600) 3,400 
fotal Customs & 7 
BUGG . civiad el 1493250] 342,758 305,724 19,201, 19,582 
——— - | 
Motor Duties... .. 54, 5,403 5,28 i; 109 
Surplus WarStores 44, 18,709 26,31 5 


Surplus Receipts 


trom Trading.., 18,06 826 4,04 


P.O. (Net Receipts); ... roe 2 Dt 3760 50 
Nireless Licences. | 12,00 1,680 1,6 ean eos 
Crown Lands..... 170 1 
Keceipts from 

Sundry Loans..; 20, 2,012 = 1,98 80 


Miscell. Receipts. .| 50,000] 13,771 16,75 515 1,055 





Potal Ord. Rev... 3777750] 700,838 650,5 


37,570 40,598 





Sei_F-BaLANCING 
Post Office. ...... 
Income Tax on 


E.P.T Refunds 


33,760 30,800) 5,760) 2,100 


1,940 4 43 240 248 








POR a abe ks 5 - 394 S086 736, 538 682,77 43,570 42,946 
Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
(£ thousand) 
Esti- 
Expenditure mate, 
1949-56 

















April | April 

1 Week | Week 
ended ended 
June June 
18, 
1949 


to | to 
June | June 


RDINARY 
EXPENDITURE 
Int. & Man. of 



































Nat. Debt..... 485,000} 107,359 106,28 860! 
Payments to N,, 3,358 4,45 aaa 
lreland........ 30,6 
Other Cons. Fund | 
Services ....... 12,0) 316 =1,23 | 
UNE ss ct alace-ae. nk 527, 111,032 111,97 860 


Supply Services |. 2781368 436,599 552,463] 62,440 79,200 


Total Ord. Expd.. 330836 
Sinking Funds ... 


63,300 79,200 
70, 255 


547,631 664,43 
2264 2.45 








Total (exci. Self- 


Bal. Expd.) ... 330836 63,370) 79,455 


SeE_¥-BaLaNciING 
Post Office... .... 159,6 
Income Tax on} 


E.P.T. Refunds) 5,7 : 240, 248 


OE 


After decreasing Exchequer balances by {213,376 to 
£2,904,235, the other operations for the week increased 
the gross National Debt by £18,761,161 to £25,254 million. 


NET RECEIPTS (£ See: 
Land Settlement (Facilities) Act, 1919 & 1921. 18 
Building Materials & Housing Act, 6.00). >. 250 
Receipts under Economic Co-operation Agreeme ent 29,000 


29,268 
NET ISSUES (£ thousand) 

Interest outside the Permanent Debt Charge...... 2,846 
Post Office and Telegraph..............60600005 1,000 
Pe RD ear ec ive Sae es ci dbedagigevat oecces 304 
Overseas Trade & Export Guar. Acts, 1939 & 1949 7 
Local Authorities Loans Act, 1945............... 9,542 

Overseas Resources Development Act, 1948 :— 
SO TGs a aio kc oo oo ee hr hp ctcd ds iis 1,100 
Finance Acts, 1946 and 1947: Postwar Credits... 278 


15,077 





CHANGES IN DEBT (£ thonsand) 


Treasury Bills .... 9,986 Nat. Savings Certs. 500 
23% Def. Bonds . . 539 3% Def. Bonds ... 420 
Tax Reserve Certs. 1,000 3% Terminable An- 


Treasury Deposit BUsitIOs. se ke 1,333 
receipts ........ 40,000 Other Debt :— 

Internal........ 20,728 

External ....... 5,003 


Ways & Means 
Advances .... 4,780 


51,525 32,764 








FLOATING DEBT 


million) 














Ways and 
Means 
Advances 





Treasury 
Bills 





Date 






Public | 








Tender; Tap 


2210-0 | 2635-1 


2210-01 2265-5 
2210-0 | 2243+4 





















<= 430-5 | 12+5 | 1054-5) 5950-9 


1135-5} 5897-4 


Apr. § 1104-5] 5907-0 
wt 1107-5] 5927-4 
a 1114-5] 5949-3 
ae 1112-5] 5933*3 


1089- 5] 5889-8 
oe . 1117-0] 5905-5 


woe | 1159-5) 59165 
2210-0 | 22490 - 1139-5} 5905-2 
2210-0 | 2245-4 


322+ 9-25} 1154-5}5941.3 
2210-0 | 2247-6 ° 


1164-5} 5057-9 
2210-0 | 2257-5 1204-5] 6003-1 





| 











TREASURY BILLS 


(f million) 




















Amount —- 
Date ot ini ccatetaachiinn sande Allotted 
Tender ot Allot t 
- ‘ ajAppiied ai 
O'tered) ie Allotted Min. 
Rate 








43 i { 

June 18 | 170-0 | 259-6 | 170-0] 10 1-89 57 

1949 
Mar. 48 | 170-0 | 271-3 | 170-0] 10 5-85 54 
. 25 | 170-0 | 307-7 | 170-G | LO 4-96 32 

i 
Apt. 41 | 170-0 | 284-0 | 170-0] 10 2+92 49 
i» «8 | 170-0 | 288-5 | 170-6] 10 2-83 41 
” 14 1170-0 | 298-4 | 170-0] 10 2-60 42 
” 22 | 170-0 | 299-0 | 170-0} 10 2-84 43 
” 29 | 170-0 | §ul-S | 170-0] 10 6-44 43 

| 
May 6] 170-0 | 518-3 | AvU-u} 10 9-2z 49 
» 13 | 170-0 | 302-0 | 170-0} 10 §+53 “4 
” 20 | 170-0 | 300-6 | 170-0} 10 5-56 45 
"27 | 170-0 | 2883 | 120-0] aw 9°09 49 
June 3] 170-0 | 312-8 | 170-0] 10 5-28 % 
, 10 | 1700 | 301-1 | 170*0]} 10 5 68 44 
17 | 170-0 | 276-6 | Wo-0t we 5-92 54 


— 

On June 17th, applic ations for bills to be paid on Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday were accepted 
as to about 54 per cent of the amount applied for at 
£99 17s. 4d. and applications at higher prices were accepted 
in full. Applications for bills to be paid on Saturday 
were accepted at £99 17s. 5d. and above in full. £170 
million (maximum) of Treasury Bills are being offered 
for June 24th. For the week ended June 25th the banks 
will be asked for Treasury deposits to the amount of 
£75 million (maximum), £25 million at 6 months and 
£50 million at 7 months. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 


({£ thousand) 







Week Ended 


une 12,\June 11 
1948 1949 










avings Certificates -— 
Receipts... i... cc ck tees 
Repayments ...........- 





2,600 | 2,000 
2,650 | 2,650 


50 \Dr 650 


















Net Savings ....... iin as 
Defence Bonds :—~ 

Met ocic 5S 6S 58 

Repayments ............ 


Net Savings ............ 
P.O. and Trustee Savings 
Banks :-— 
DRI ba aces cuisen 
Repayments .........+4- 


Net Savings ............ 


Total Net Savings......... 
Interest on certificates repaid 
Interest accrued on savings 
remaining invested ...... 2,316 | 










477 | 525 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


JUNE 22, 1949 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 





£ 
Notes Issued:- Govt. Debt... 13,415,100 
In Circulation 1278,807,072 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities .., 1288,269,606 
partment .. 21,440 761 | Other Secs... 705 533 
Coin (other 
than gold)... 9,761 
Amt. of Fid.—————— 
Issue ....... 1300,000,000 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion (at 
172s. 3d. per 
oz. fine)..... 247,833 
1300,247,833 1300,247,833 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
£ f 
Capital ...... 14,553,000 | Govt. Sees.. 356,048,941 
Ret; 3,559, 455 | Other Secs, :- 47,327,275 
Public Deps.:— 21,363,543 | Discounts and 
Public Accts* 11,518,089 Advances... 25,062,397 
H.M. Treas. Securities.... 22,264,878 
Special Acct. 9,845,454 
Other Deps.:- 389,528,566 
Bankers..... 302, 314,805 | Notes....... . 21,440,761 
Other Accts... 87,213,761 oe cee S ‘ea 4,187,587 
429,004,564 429,004,564 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts, 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ million) 












1948 | 1949 
June | June | June 
15 22 
ssue Depl. :— } 
Notes in circulation... .. B11280-1 1283-1)1278-8 
Notes in banking depart- | 
WIG os v0 eee badanss 20-1) nd 21-4 
Government debt and 
securities? Go... ees ces ° os. 3 1299- 3/1299: 3 
Other securities......... . 0-7, 0-7 
Gold one cece eee 0-2 
ued al s, fine oz... H 172/3) 172/3) 17. 
Banking Det. | noe 
Deposits :-— ' 
ublic Accounts ........ 8-0, 9-4 11-5 
Treasury Special Account 29-9 9-8 9-8 
DORE S060 ce 287-4) 297-3) 302-3 
CRS 5 civine Satins 0 8 58 “8 85-9 88-7) 87-2 
Total...... bveeidneys ae “4 411-2 405-2) 410-8 
Securities :— | 
Government..........4 360°2 357-3) 35€-0 
Discounts, etc........... 22-9; 22-1) 25-1 
UE iis stcinsgikenunes 21:9, 22-7) 22-3 
Total... ..cessconseres é 405-0, 402-1) 403-4 
Banking dept. res.....,... . 24-2) 21-2 25-6 
“ * ” % % | % 
Proportion? .c.< cvsacecs 9°8) 5-2 6-2 


* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue reduced from {1, 350 million to £1,500 
million on March 4, 1948. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s Official buying price for gold 


remained at 172. 3d. per fine ounce throughout the week. 
Spot cash prices were as follows :-— 











hee 





ee Se. adie 
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Do you do business . with 
CANADA’S 
TENTH PROVINCE? 


Newfoundiand is an important market. In the days to come it will become 
even more important within the larger framework of the Dominion of Canada, 
Whether you are already doing business there, or whether you are interested 


in its possibilities, consult The nk of Nova Scotia. 

This Bank was the first Canadian bank to open a branch in Newfoundland 
almost 55 years ago. Today, through 15 branches there, we are in a posiuen 
to give you og-the-spot information on business conditions and markets. 


y 
THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 
108 Old Broad St., LONDON, E.C.2. 
Quer 340 Branches across Canada, in Jamaica, Cuba, Puerto 
Rico, Dominican Republic, and London, England ; an Agency 
tn New York and Correspondents throughout the world. 
Established in Canada in 1832 With Limited Liability 


B. W. BLYDENSTEIN & CO. 


Established 1858 








BANKERS 


ee 


We specialise in all* financial transactions with 
The Netherlands 


54, 55 & 56, Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 


WEST HARTLEPOOLS EDUCATION COMMITTEE— 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE 


Principal : R. KAGAN, M. Eng., Head of Commerce Department. 


Applications are invited from Graduates in Commerce or Economics 
for the st of HEAD of the DEPARTMENT of COMMERCE. 
Candidates must have had experience of teaching in a Technical 
College or similar Institution, and commercial er administrative 
experience would be an added recommendation. 
lary in accerdance with Burnham Scale for Grade I Head of 
rtment, £700 to £850, plus allowances for training and degrees. 
orms of application together with further particulars 6f post, may 
be obtained frem the undersigned, to whom the completed forms 
should be returned within fourteen days of the appearance of this 


advertisemeat. 
L. DOWSLAND, Chief Education Officer. 
Education Offices, Park Road, WEST HARTLEPOOL. June, 1949. 
: CITY OF LONDON COLLEGE 
MOORGATE, E.C.2 
* Part-time evening lecturers in Economics are required for the session 
beginning September, 1949.. Further particulars can be obtained from 
Secretary. o 





SE CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED, Dyestuffs Division, 
has two pests vacant in thé Intelligence Section of its Overseas Sales 
Department,. The posts offer work of wide interest on the export side 


of the Division's business. Applicants, who should not be more than 


30 years of age, should have-a good degree with chemistry as one of 
the subjects. _y ; 
i Chenpcal knowledge, however, is only necessary as a background, and 
an-tInterest in ecOnomic subjects, statistics, foreign affairs and a general 
aptitude for correlating facts and drawing conclusions are just as 
important. Knowledge of foreign languages is desirable but not essen- 
tial. A year's training in dyestuifs er et will be necessary before 
successful applicants begin work in the Intelligence Section. Salary 
ih accordance with training and ex’ erience. 
» Application should be made in bleh ge | to the Staff Department, 
Hexagon House, Blackley, Manchester, 9, Ref. INT/OSD. Anyone who 
3 answered a Dyestuffs Division advertisement in the last few months 
should not apply. 








OSTEL OF ST. LUKE, 14, Fitzroy Square, W.1. A Nursing Home 
for Anglican Clergy and families. Majority of patients treated 
free. Not under Ministry of Health. Dependent on voluntary contribu- 
tions. Expenses heavy. Please help by subscription, donation, legacy, 
te the Secretary. 


Bee IN a co-operative book-buying enterprise and buy an interesting, 
well bound book each month for 4s. only, though priced up to 21s. 
elsewhere. Send va to READERS’ UNION (DF), 38, William IV 





Street, London, - 


PROUctIoN Manager required for progressive clothing manufac- 
turing business, established 30 years, occupying modern medium- 
size dag pew in Surrey with good prospects of development. A sound 


cal knowledge of time study and rate fixing essential with ability 
improve existing methods of production control and employee train- 
g, and to co-operate in the installation of a complete system of standard 
. experience’ with consultants an advantage. Salary £1,50u 
to £2,000 according to experience.—Apply to Box 140. 


Seeretaitcineininetenaccnilyeionmnitnecajeeetittacniny 





S LES MANAGER required by well-known manufacturers of electric 
lamps, Only applicants with considerable experience in sales 
management should write in strict- to Box 1534. 


Mitre ene diepeppeneepenttrniniialnnnnasitetetiileainndipene 

: Woreester, Cox, Superb, Bramley. Selected and despatched 
. to you from the erehard. Send P.C. for order form to 
Biddenden, Kent. fe 
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BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Constituted by Act of Parliament 1695 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL otis vise Ex ein «. €4,500,000 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID idé eas ¥ ibs ... £2,400,000 
RESERVE FUND & BALANCE carried forward... .. €3,983,107 
CEPOSITS & CREDIT BALANCES 


as at 28th February, 1949... dine sine ... £94,056,630 


Head Office: THE MOUND, EDINBURGH 


Over 200 Branches and Sub-Branches throughout Scotland 


London Offices : 
CITY OFFICE, 30, BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 
PICCAD'LLY CIRCUS BRANCH, 1618 PICCADILLY, W. 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS £18,000,000 

ASSETS EXCEED £107 ,000,000 

CLAIMS PAID EXCEED €198,000,000 
(1948 Accounts) 


MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 


Applications are invited from men and women between 23 and 40 years 
of age, who served in H.M. Forces or were employed in other work — 
of national ae during the war, for admission to courses of ~ 
training as full-time Teachers of Commercial Subjects and Office Arts | | 
— and Typewriting) in Technical Colleges and similar institu. }. 
ions, 7 

Applicants who wish to teach Commercial subjects. should have a 
University degree or professional equivalent or a Higher National — 
Certificate in Commerce. Applicants who wish to teach the Office Arts ~~ 
should possess one .or more recog iised certificates of competency and — 
should show evidence of at least two of the following :— $3 

(a) a good general education. 

(b) at least three years’ accredited experience in business, 7 

(c) having followed a directed course oi study in some related subject 7 

up to the stage of the advance course of the R.S.A + 
fraining will be given in the principles and practice of teaching and 
in the methods of teaching special subjects. The courses will be oi © 
three terms’ duration. There will be no feos, and students will be eligtbie 

for maintenance grants for the period of the course, 








eave 4 
Application should be made on Form 203 R.E.. which may be obtainet q 
from the Secretary «(Teachers R.E.1), Minisury of Education, 23, Belgrave # 
Square, London. S.W.1. . | 
Requests for Form 203 R.E. should be clearly marked “ Technical” 4 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER me 
Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT LECTURER # 
IN ECONOMICS. Salary £450 per annum. Membership of the F.S.S.U. — 
and Children’s Allowance Scheme. Applications siiculd be sent not @ 
later than July 5, 1949, to the Registrar, the University, slanchester 13, Ps 
from whom further particulars and forms of application may be obtained , 
UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL 7% 
4 


Department of Economics (Agricultural Economies), Bristol I 
Province. Applications are invited for the post of Provincial Agricul- 
tural Economist in charge of the South West Province €New.on Abbot, 
Devon). The salary offered is that of the grade of Provinciel Agricul- 
tural Economist at present £850 x £30—f£1,000 per annum with cost-of- 
living bonus. Applications which should be sent to the Registrar, @ 
University of Bristol, Bristol 8 from whom further particulars may 
be obtained, must be received not later than July 16th, 

UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL 

Department of Economics (Agricultural Economics), Bristol I 
Province. Applications are invited for posts of Assistant Agricultural 
Economist: lary £230 plus £78 bonus, rising by £15 to £290 (bar) then 
by £25 to £470 commencing salary accor ing to qualifications and 
experience. Applicants must possess a University degree in Economics — 
and/or Agriculture. Successful applicants will be expected to work © 
under the direction of the Provincial Agricultural Economist at New- | 
ton Abbot, Devon. q 

Applications with testimonials and the names of referees should be © 
sent to the Registrar, University of Bristol, Bristol 8, by July 16th. 


poe be al J —— 7 bs 
PERSONNEL OFFICER 


Applications invited for post of Senior Personnel Officer to grr 
of light engineering factories in South of England. Appointment will 
be made in Autumn. Age 35-48 (mo candidate over can be con- 
sidéred). Responsible experience in industry or commerce desirable, — 
Wide experience of personnel mana is essential, and know- ¥ 
ledge of conte: rary thought on industrial relations practices. Four- 
figure salary. Pension scheme. Main location eater London area. § 
Applications giving full details of ea and career, and present © 
salary, to Box 5420, c/o Messrs. F. White & Son, Ltd. 72, Fleet 
Street, Londen, E.C.4, marked ‘‘ Confidential; 1022.” 
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# hg SIR RICHARD GARTON MEMORIAL PRIZE in Applied - 
Economics, value One Hundred Guineas, an annual prize offered & 
by the National Institute of Economic and Social Research, is cpen & 
for competition fer the second time. The Prize is given for an essay 
of not more than 30,000 wcerds on one of 5 set topics, is open to 
all persons under 30 Longer in special circumstances), resident or 
normally resident in the U.K. Details of the topics set for 1949 
eniry forms can be obtained from the Secretary of the Institu 
Dean Trench Street, Westminster, S.W.1. Application should be 
net later than September 30, 1949. 
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XXVill [ Index : July-December, 1949] 
Whitehead Iron and Steel Co., Lid., 167 (CN), 
326 (CN). Meeting, 380 
WHITE PAPERS AND KeEpoRTS, §TC. 
Agricultural Machinery, 132v (BN) 
Agriculture in Scotland, 183 (N) 
Aiderney Keport, 1118 (N) 


Balance of Payments, 801 (BN), 962 (BN) 

“ British War Economy,’’ W. K. Hancock 
and M. M. Gowing, 73 (R) 

Civil Aviation, Personnel for, 292 (N) 


1462 (N) 
Commission 


Commercial Education, 
Cotton Manufacturing 
808 (BN) f 
Criminal Statistics, 284 (N) 
Dental Health Service, 
Report, 660 (N) . 
Deveiopment Corporation’s Report, 992 (LA 
and Map) 
Distribution 


Report, 


Working Party 


and Exhibition of Cinemato- 
graph Films, 1309 (BL) ; 

Economic Co-operation, 205 (BN) 

‘* Bducation in 1948,"" 234 CN) ‘ j 

‘Estimates of Sex and Age Distribution of 
the Civilian Population,”’ 771 CN) 

Film Production Costs, 1253 (BN), 1370 (BN) 

Food Consumption Levels, 1338 (N), 1402 CN) 

Gold Coast: Coussey Committee Report, 938 
(N) 

Health, Ministry of: Annual Report, 339 (N) 

Health Service, 292 (N) 

Housing Manual, 1114 (N) 


Housing Returns, 292 (N), 1052 (CN) 

Information, Central Office of, 1284 (N) 

Information Services, Cost of Home, 1227 
(N), 1284 (CN) 

‘* International Bibliography in Atomix 
Kinergy,'’ 298 (CR) 

London Planning Administration Committee 
hKeport, 883 CN and Map) 
‘Maintenance of Full Employment,”’ 1062 

(R) 
Mineral Resources of | ied Kingdom, 374 
CN) 
National Income, 768 (N), 1046 (LA) 
Personal Incomes, 654 (LA), 1253 (BN) 
Political Activities of Civil Servants, 13 (N) 


655 (N) . 
Police, Oaksey Committee’s Report, 1340 CN) 
Press, Royal Commission on, Report, 3 (LA) 


Prison Commissioners’ Report, 941 (N) 

Rayon Weaving Productivity Report, 1430 
(BN) 

** Remuneration ol Consultants and 
Specialisis,’’ 1403 (N 

ae view of Commonwealth rade,”’ 1194 
(BL) 

Standardisation of Engineering Products 
Report, 1024 (BN) 

Scientific and Industrial Research, Report, 
716 CN) 

Scientific Policy, 342 «(N) 

Steel Founding Productivity Report, 740 
(BN) 

‘Supply of Women Teache 125 (N) 


Supreme Court Practice and 


Procedure, 
interim Report of Committee 


on, 542 (LA) 


WHITE PAPERS AND Reports, ptc.—contd. 
arifis, 831 (CN) 

Taxation and Overseas Minerals, Depart- 
mental Committee, Report on, 158 (BN) 
Tater Softening, 1227 WN) | 3 

write (T. A. Blanco), ‘ Copyright,”’ 242 (R) 
White (Walter), “A Man Called White,’ 349 
(R) y 
Whites (Timothy) and Taylors. Meeting, 163 

Whiteside (John), on Wage Chaos, 718 (L) 

White, Tomkins and Courage, 326 (CN) 

Whittaker (C. M.), °° The Fibro Manua!,”’ 1004 
(R) 

Whittle (Air Commodore Sir Frank), 313 (BL) 

Whitworth and Mitchell, 590 (CN) 

Widdrington (Richard), on The 
Television, 404 (L) 

Wiggins and Co. 
Meeting, 165 

Wiggins Teape and Co. (1919) Ltd., 646 (IS). 
Meeting, 102 

Wight (R. A.), G. Wythe and H. M. Midkiff, 

Brazil,’ 1235 UR) 

Wildash (Captain), 333 (LA) 

Wil = (P. J. D.), on Costs of Production, R23 
(lu) 

Wilkinson 


Future of 


(Hammersmith) Ltd. 


(Gerald), on South East Asia, 346 
(Ly) 

Williams (Francis), ‘*‘ Fifty Years’ March: the 
Rise of the Labour Party,”’ 1062 (R) 

Williams (Mr Tom), 289 (N) 

Willsons (London and Provinces) Ltd. 
ing, 219 

Wilmot-Breeden (Holdings), 278 (IS) 

Wilshaw (Sir Edward), 1083 (BN), 1316 (BN) 

Wilson (Mr Harold), 152 (BN), 156 (BN), 169 
(LA), 208 (BN), 268 (BN), 314 (BN), 363 
(BL), 420 (BN), 523 (BN), 658 (N), 690 
(BN), 712 (CN), 802 (BN), 1260 (BN), 1311 
(BN). 13870 (BN) 

Wilson Brothers Ltd. Meeting, 220 

Wilsons and Clyde Coal, 40 (BN), 266 (BN) 

Winster (Lord), 1049 (N) 

Winterbottom Book Cloth, 1088 (IS) 

Winterton (Earl) 1171 (N) 


Meet- 


viene and Dudley Brewery, 1481 
(BL) : 
Women 
” ro ae rs of Britain,’’ Vera Douie, 401 
tR) 


Harvard Law School Opened to, 1131 (ASN) 
l.abour Turnover, 1431 (BN) 
Little Census, 771 (N) 
Politics, Women in, 186 (L‘ 
‘Supply of Women Teachers,"’ 125 (N) 
Trade Union Membership, 1208 (BSN) 
Woodward ( ©. L.) and Rohan Butler, ** Docu- 
ments on British Foreign Policy, 1919- 
1939," Ist Series, Vol. IIT, 1408 (R) 
Woodward ‘(E—. L.) and Rohan Butler, 
by Margaret Lambert, ‘‘ Documents on 
British Foreign Policy, 1919-1939," 3rd 
Series, Vol. II, 834 (R), 889 (L) 


Woot 
1033 (BN) 


assisted 





Demand for, 


Export Licensing for, 632 (BN) 
Exports, 1428 (BN) 






THE ECONOMIST 


WooL—contd. 7 ; 
International Study Group's Meeting, 109 


(BN) 
Prices, 469 (BN), 737 (BN), 1033 (BN), 1318 


BN) 

Stocks, Liquidating Wool, 426 (BN), 469 
BN) 

Textiles, Development Council, 156 (BN), 379 
(BN), 523 (BN), 1203 (BN), 1312 (BN) 

— — Control Ended, 520 (BN) 

—— Prices, 364 (BL) 

Statistics, 966 (BSN) 

Woolcombers, Ltd., 223 (1S) 

Woolton (Lord), 830 (N) 





Woolwich Equitable Building Society, 1399 
(CN). Meeting, 1388 

Woolworth (F. W.), Ltd., 982 (IS) 

Workers’ Participation, 437 (LA) 

Workers’ Travel Association, 125 (N) 

Work, Independence, Socialism, 169 (LA) 
World Economic Conditions,”’ 70 CN) 

World Federation of Democratic Youth, 566 


(OL) 

World Leadership, Mr Truman and, 177 (N) 

Worswick (G. D. N.) on Wage Chaos, 717 (L), 
775 (L) 

Wright Saddle Co. Meeting, 1444 

Wright (E. L.) on Profits, 448 (L) 

Wrights’ Biscuits, 1038 (CN) 

Wrong Turning, 761 (LA) 

Wykeman (P.) on Comparative Labour Costs, 
944 (L) 

Wythe (G.), R. A. Wight and H. M. Midkiff, 
‘** Brazil,"’ 1235 (R) 


Y 


Yalta Conference, 1345 (R) 

Yardley and Co., Ltd., 925 (IS) 

Yates’s Castle Brewery, 925 (IS) 

Year of Titoism, A, 5 (LA and Map) 

‘Years of Wrath, A Cartoon History,’’ 1932- 
1945,"’ David Low, 74 (R) 

Yes or No?, 128 (L) 

Yorkshire Amalgamated Collieries, 478 (CN) 

Yorkshire Copper Works, 1446 (CN) 

Young (Gordon), ** The Viking Lands,’ 555 (R) 

— (W. Hilton), * The Italian Left,’’ 1292 
(R) 


z 


Zahler (Helene S.) with L. M. Hacker and 


B. B. Kendrick, *‘ The United States Since 
1865,’" 1294 (R) 
Zilliacus (Mr K), 659 (N) 
**I Choose Peace,’’ 1060 (R) 
Zinc 

Imports, 205 (BN) 

Prices, 145 (BL), 206 (BN), 268 (BSN), 319 
(BN), 632 (BN), 685 (BL), 864 (BN), 1092 
(BN), 1208 (BN), 1434 (BN) 

Production, 730 (BL) 

Zine Corporation, 702 (CN) 
Zionism, 181 (N) 
Zollverein, Prussia and the, 778 (R) 
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